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OMMENTING on the Around-the-World 

flight, a splendid achievement, which will stand 
everlastingly to the. credit of the American airmen, 
Glenn H. Curtiss, builder of airplanes, pointed out 
that this flight heralds the establishment of trans- 
Atlantic service by airplane. 

The success which hasattended this daring flight 
has instilled more courage in people than any other 
achievement of its kind and has greatly advanced 
the cause of commercial aviation, on which, at 
present, capital is afraid to take a chance. 

When asked how long it would take before com- 
mercial planes of large size and carrying freight and 
passengers would be crossing the Atlantic Ocean, 
he replied that it would be BEFORE 1934. 

Don’t doubt this prediction. Remember that the 
first flight was in 1903. That the greatest flight 
made, up to 1906 was by the Wright Brothers, one 
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of whom remained in the air thirty minutes, flying 
24! miles. That it was not until 1910 that the 
great London Daily Mail was called upon to pay 
the £10,000 it had offered as a prize for a flight 
from London to Manchester (a distance less than 
200 miles) within twenty-four hours. 


Compare these then marvelous flights with the 
records of 1924. Anendurance record of more than 
36 hours. A non-stop flight of more than 2,500 
miles, an altitude record of seven miles, a speed rec’ 
ord of 266 miles per hour. A regular and depend- 
able coast to coast air mail service, functioning efhic 
iently day and night. Mr. Curtiss is conservative. 

Our engineers and refiners have kept pace with 
the advance aviation has made, by constantly im- 
proving the quality and usefulness of our aviation 
products. 


Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Stanolind and Superla dei Oils 


are invaluable and indispensable .Their uniformity, 
dependability and general efficiency has been proved 
by many hundreds of thousands of miles of success- 
ful flying in which these products were used. 

We have just published an Aviation Manual, a 
book of 48 pages, which every flyer should have 
and which all who are interested in aviation would 


find interesting. The book tells of aircraft engines: 
their lubrication, fuel and oil consumption and 
power characteristics; also the landing, climbing 
and speeds of various types of planes. It also shows 
air routes and on a large map, it locates every gow 
ernment, commercial and emergency landing field 
in the middle west. A copy will be sent free upon 
request, as long as the supply lasts, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 
910 S. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS INDIANA IOWA S. DAKOTA N. DAKOTA MINNESOTA MISSOURI 
Chicago Evansville Davenport Huron Fargo Duluth Kansas City 
Decatur Indianapolis Des Moines MICHIGAN Minot Mankato St. Joseph 
Joliet South Bend Mason City — — *ISCONSIN Minneapolis St. Louis 
Peoria siete Sioux City rot WISCONSIN 
oval KANSAS Grand Rapids La Crosse 
Quincy Wichita Saginaw Milwaukee 
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HAVE NEVER BEFORE BEEN COMBINED TO SO GENEROUS AN EXTENT AS IN THE 


IN RECOGNITION OF THIS FACT THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS INCLUDED A NUMBER 
OF THESE PLANES IN ITS PRESENT BUILDING PROGRAM 


Borminc AIRPLANE CoMPANY 
CONTRACTORS TO UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
GEORGETOWN STATION. SEATTLE. WASH. 
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ALDEN, PHILLIPS, & BRILL, GRADUATING OCT. 31ST, 
WITH SHIPS GIVEN THEM BY THE COMPANY 


To every student completing his Pilot’s Course, 
The Curtiss Exhibition Company gives a 


JN4D IN FIRST CLASS FLYING CONDITION 


More than one hundred and twenty of them have been so distributed. 
Only a few ships remain for allotment to those men now entering the school. To bring 
these “Jennies” up to standard they must be fitted with new fabric covers, new cowlings and 
new landing gears. The extra work involved will cost the Company more than one hundred 


dollars for each machine. 


In order to partly compensate for this expense it has been found necessary to increase the tuition 
of the course to six hundred dollars, as of November first, nineteen hundred and twenty-four. 


NEWLY OVERHAULED OX5 MOTORS--$125. 


Write for our interesting booklet and enrollment blank. 


THE CURTISS EXHIBITION CO,., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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$70,000,000 a Year 


HE Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, in a recent 
T article on the Peace Policy of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion made a statement which for the first time gives from an 
authoritative souree the cost of the government’s aeronautical 
activities. 

Secretary Davis writes as follows: “While our present ex- 
penditures in all parts of the air service amount to some 
$70,000,000 each year, because this branch of the service is 
still somewhat in an experimental state, a considerable amount 
of equipment soon becomes obsolete. It is evident that it is 
in this field that we may expect the largest development.” 

After much searching and computing AviaTION has been 
able to find about $60,000,000 that is being spent on govern- 
ment air activities. It is therefore of the greatest interest 
to learn that a Cabinet officer gives the cost at ten million 
dollars more. Probably the figures will later be presented in 
a more definite form since it is growing to such large pro- 
portions. 

If the aeronautical allotments of the Army and Navy ap- 
propriations for Medical, Quartermaster and other branches 
of the Army and Navy were included, the amount would be 
still larger. Then, the cost of the two new aircraft carriers, 
the Lexington and the Saratoga, which will probably total 
$80,000,000, should also be considered. Well informed 
persons have the opinion that the government’s aeronautical 
expenditures since the War have been about a half a billion 
dollars, which is more than the entire wartime air expenditure. 


The necessities of the situation are so evident that only 
those without a desire to reduce government expenditures can 
be blind to them. There should be some one person in the 
Executive branch of the government with the power to super- 
vise the expenditure of this vast sum so that duplications 
and waste may be avoided. Congress, too, should have a 
committee competent to consider the aeronautical problems 
of the government. When this unification comes into being— 
4s it must, sooner or later—there will be a great change for 
the better in American aviation. 





Government Airships 


me PATRICK has proposed that the airship 
Los Angeles (ex-ZR3) be turned over to the Air 
Service and that it then race the Shenandoah to the North 
Pole. It has been generally hoped that the proposals for 
polar air exploration were forgotten and would not be revived. 
With so much government money invested in these two air- 
ships and the opportunity for serious experimentation 
tvailable, for determining both the naval and commercial 
= of this type of aircraft, it seems inopportune to arouse 
* public with the idea of spectacular dashes to the Pole, 
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the chief value of which could only be for publicity, and which, 
were they to fail, would cause the airship untold harm. 

AVIATION, in agreement with almost all lighter-than-air 
exponents, believes that the Shenandoah should confine its 
experimental activities to determining its valué to the fleet. 
If the rigid airship has value, if it can be used as a long 
distance scout or as an airplane carrier, or can point the way 
to further development it will have served its purpose. The 
problem of the mooring mast is as yet far from being solved, 
despite the success of the Shenandoah’s flight to the West 
coast. In making the mooring mast practical, the ship could 
render 2 service that would materially advance the art of 
airship operation. To send it to the North Pole before every 
practical experiment has been made would be a waste of 
opportunity. 

The Los Angeles, on the other hand, is a commercial type 
airship. The Army and Navy intend to use it largely for 
training purposes. The government paid a large sum of 
reparations money to get it. It cannot be used for military 
naval work. If it is to be operated by the government after 
the training period, this should be done in ‘the form of a 
subsidized commercial airship line, possibly across the 
Atlantic. Here is where a real test could be made. While 
those who know airships best claim that the Los Angeles is 
ohly half large enough for commercial success, the ship might 
nevertheless be used for determining the utility and service- 
ability of airships for commercial air transportation. 

Any diverting from these two lines of action seems to be 
in the direction of lost opportunities. The public wants to 
know whether the Shenandoah and the Los Angeles are worth 
the money it has put in them. The North Pole Race can wait 
until the ships’ value to the government has been fully 
established. 





Cost of Excess Weight 


IGURES on the cost of excess weight in airplanes are 
F very difficult to secure. An ingenious method has just 
been furnished Aviation. It bases its calculations on the Air 
Mail cost of $2.63 per ton mile to transport mail which cor- 
responds to $1.00 for carrying one pound 760 miles. 

Suppose a gadget or a part could be reduced in weight; 
what would the saving be in cost of operations? In this 
particular example one instrument weighed 9.6 pounds and 
cost $25. Another weighed 1.2 pounds and cost $45. The 
extra cost would be paid for by the cost per pound mile in 
1810 miles. At a speed of 120 miles an hour it would pay 
for itself in 15 hours, 5 minutes flying time, and it would 
cause a saving of $1,305 in 1000 flying hours. 

Here, at last, is something for the slide rule sharps to do 
in their moments of leisure. The possibilites are limitless. 
But after all, except in commercial aircraft, what are a few 
dollars among friends when the government pays the bills ? 


By C. G. 
Editor of The Aeroplane, London 


When in 1917 the idea of an Independent Air Force, as 
a Third Service separate from the Navy and Army, was first 
advoéated in England, nobody was more opposed to it than 
oneself. The argument that the Air should have a Service 
of its own, on the principle of one Service for the Sea, one 
for the Land, and one for the Air, seemed merely silly, be- 
cause the Air is common to the Navy and the Army. Also 
it seemed evident that an aircraft of any kind was merely a 
vehicle which should carry a soldier or a sailor on his lawful 
oceasions. And it seemed impossible that there could be any- 
thing in Air War which could not be managed by a soldier 
or a sailor. 

Furthermore there was the excellent argument that compe- 
tition is good for trade, and that with the Navy and the 
Army competing against one another for the best aircraft, 
not only would progress in design and construction be more 
rapid, but the Trade (with a capital T.) would make more 
money, on the principle of a philanthropic Zionist organiza- 
tion in Palestine of which it was said that it went there to do 
eood and had done very well ever since. 


The Army, the Navy, and the Air 


But, as the result of six and a half years of a separate 
Air Force, with a perfectly good Air Ministry of its very 
own, one is convinced that any nation which aspires to be a 
Great Power, or indeed any nation which is determined to 
be the equal of other nations in its own class, must have an 
Air Foree which is independent of its Army and Navy. There 
is no scientific reason why this should be so. The reason is 
simply that human nature is built that way. 

For the matter of that, there is no reason why the Navy 
should be separate from the Army. In fact Navies have 
only been separate Services for a few hundreds of years. All 
the great Naval battles of the Greeks and Romans were di- 
rected by Generals and were fought by soldiers on board ships 
which the ship-masters put where the Generals ordered them. 
All the great Elizabethan sea-captains were soldiers. And it 
is on record that Drake, on an occasion of peril in a storm, 
ordered that “the gentlemen should pull with the mariners.” 

The Navy only began to fight its own battles when sails 
superceded oars and ship-masters demonstrated that because 
they had no oars they could not put their ships where the 
soldiers wanted them. And since then, as a matter of history, 
no naval action has ever won a war or has been a primary 
factor in deciding the issue of war. Today, steamships can 
again be put where they are wanted, regardless of wind and 
tide, and after the lamentable exhibitions given by all the 
Navies concerned in the War 1914-18 there are many students 
of war who believe that ship-masters should again do as they 
are told by the primary fighting Services. 

But when once it is admitted that Navies are regarded all 
over the World as being distinct from Armies, it is equally 
logical that Air Forces all over the World should be distinct 
from both Navies and Armies. 


The True Role of Air Power 


So much for mere theory and logic. What is much more 
important is the practical advantage of having an Indepen- 
dent Air Force, as England has had all these years and as 
Italy is in process of having since Mussolini so decreed. 

The plain human reason is that so long as the flying people 
are merely sections of the Army and the Navy, those sections 
will always be regarded as an adjunct to the fleet and as an 
auxiliary to the army. And so long as that is so, air power 
will never be regarded as the primary fighting force. 

Admirals trained in the traditions of the 18th and 19th 
centuries may come to use aircraft for scouting or for gun- 
spotting or even for torpedo-dropping or for laying smoke- 
sereens. But always the underlying idea will be to get the 
“Battle Fleets” in touch with one another. 
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The Germans used their submarines so well in 1914-18 
that they very nearly starved Great Britain because the 
British Navy refused till the very end to use aircraft as they 
should have been used. And it was only after the Royal Air 
Force came into being in 1918 and had a free hand over the 
sea that the blimps and seaplanes got control of the sub. 
marine menace. 


War Experiences 


The British Navy steadily refused to take their gun-spotting 
on the Belgian coast from aircraft flying right over the target. 
And at the Battle of Jutland only one solitary seaplane took 
the air, and then the Navy paid no attention to it. 

The only seafaring people who were ready to co-operate 
with aircraft were the Mercantile Marine people (tramp 
steamers on patrol work, comic trawlers working as mine- 
sweepers, occasional destroyers commanded by young officers 
whose brains had not yet turned to bone and manned by 
civilians and merchant sailors, and ocean liners which had 
been turned into auxiliary cruisers.) 

The unfortunate commanders of cargo-ships and passenger 
liners and so forth were always grateful for air escorts, for 
they knew by bitter experience that Naval escorts were little 
or no protection against submarines whereas any kind of air- 
craft, even a Kite-balloon tied to a tramp steamer, was a 
complete guarantee of safety. But the Navy never gave air 
escorts. It was only when the R.A.F. took charge of air 
affairs that the air was used as it should have been used from 
the start. 


The Key to the Situation 


The Army was far less pig-headed than the Navy. The 
artillery took to spotting from the air quite naturally. Gen- 
erals not only aecepted the reports of air scouts, but expected 
a lot more than the aireraft could do in the early days of 
the war. The mapping department of the Army simply 
loaded work onto the photographers of the Royal Flying 
Corps. The infantry worked whole-heartedly with the av- 
ators in the interchange of signals concerned with enemy 
positions during infantry attacks. In fact Army cooperation 
with the R.F.C. was almost perfect. 
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But, and that was the whole key to the ‘situation, the air- 
craft were always used to get the Army into contact with 
the enemy, or to help it to counter an enemy attack. Aireratf 
were never used as a primary fighting force. Even bombin: 
was conducted solely against lines of communication © 
against enemy camps and dumps. 

It was not until Lieutenant General Sir Hugh Trenehar 
formed the Independent Force R.A.F. in 1918, with the hel} 
of Lord Weir, the new Air Minister, that Aircraft were used 
io carry war into the enemy’s country without reference 4 
either the Navy or the Army. The private war which Gener 
Trenchard waged against the German munition centres from 
his aerodromes in the East of France is the first Air War i 
history. 










England’s First Line of Defence 

Since then the Royal Air Force has progressed fro 
strength to strength, till today with its 3,000 officers and 30,0" 
men it is officially recognized by the Government as Eng 
land’s First Line of Defence (vice the Navy, retired very mu¢ 
hurt). The Home Defence Area R.A.F. is now being forme 
under Air Marshal (Lieut. General) Sir John Salmond, W 
commanded the R.A.F. in France in 1918 and has for the P# 
two years been G.O.C. all British Forces in Iraq (Mesop 
tamia). The job of the Home Defence Area is to repe 
attacks on the British Isles, and for that purpose the Con 
mittee of Imperial Defence (which controls the Navy; Am 
and Air Force) has decreed that the Navy and Army a 
operate under the orders of the Air Officer Commanding. 
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Now, apart from the exalted position and the great re- 
sponsibil-ty given to the Royal Air Force, consider how the 
whole System operates. 


Organization Scheme of the Air Ministry 


The Air Ministry exists separate from the War Office and 
jue Admiralty. The Secretary of State for Air has a seat 
in the Cabinet on a par with the Secretary of War and the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, so that air affairs are as strongly 
represented to the Government as are the affairs of the Army 
and Navy. The Air Minister has to make good. And the 
result is that today the Air Ministry gets as much money as 
it ean spend with advantage. At any rate for 1924-25, 
£5,000,000 (five million pounds) has been allocated for the 
purcha-« of new aireraft and new engines. (The two new 
airships now on order to be built out of a supplementary vote, 
in addition. ) 

The Chief of the Air Staff (Sir Hugh Trenchard) is a 
member of the Committee of Imperial Defence, along with 
the Chict of the Imperial General Staff (Lord Cavan) and 
the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Beatty). So here 
also the Air Force is properly represented. 

The Air Council, in the Air Ministry itself includes, be- 
sides the Secretary and Under-Secretary for Air, and the 
Chief ot the Air Staff, a member for Personnel and a member 
for Supply and Research. 


Personnel, Supply and Research 


The Member for Personnel is concerned solely with the 
officers and men of the R.A.F. Promotion is by merit and 
not by seniority. If a young officer does well, he is promoted 
over the heads of older and less able men. He does not have 
to sit and wait for promotion while hundreds or thousands 
of old soldiers or sailors craw! like snails up the seniority 
list. 

Oflicers and men are detailed to stations and jobs for which 
they are specially chosen. If mistakes are made, as they are, 
they can be put right quickly because everybody is concerned 
for the efficiency of the Air Force. There is no waiting while 
documents percolate slowly through offices and officials who 
are concerned with other arms. 

The Member for Supply and Research is concerned solely 
with seeing that the Air Force gets the best possible equip- 
ment and enough of it. He and the chief of his sub-depart- 
ments, (one for supply, one for experiments and tests, and 
one for scientific research) are constantly in touch with the 
flying and engineering personnel of the R.A.F. on the one 
hand, and with the Aireraft Industry on the other hand. 

The declared policy of the Air Council is to encourage 
Trade enterprise and to pursue a system of contracts which 
will keep alive some twenty firms which heve survived the 
atter-war slump and have proven their ability to design and 
construct good aircraft. Every effort is made to place orders 
with the Trade so that before one contract is completed 
another one will begin, so that design staffs may be kept 
employed and so that the skilled workmen may be kept at 
work in their own factories instead of shifting from one to 
another, or leaving the Aircraft Industry for some other 
branch of engineering. 


The Air Force Comes First 


_In fact the whole essence of the Air Force is that everybody 
rom the Air Minister downwards is concerned with the Air 
Forces, the whole Air Foree and nothing but the Air Force. 
Part of the job of the Air Ministry is to supply men and 
machines to the Navy for what is now called the Fleet Air 
Ams. The Admiralty, in its chronic endeavor to discredit the 
Air Force, set up a ery sometime ago that the Air Ministry 
Was neglecting the Navy. The Air Ministry’s answer was to 
‘tnounce shortly afterwards that it actually had in stock 
more seaplanes and deck-flying craft than the Navy could ac- 
‘ommodate on all its aireraft carriers, built or building under 
the Washington Treaty, and to ask the Navy whether it would 
Please state when and where the aircraft with appropriate 
Ptsonnel were to he delivered. 
The Admiralty’s reply is still awaited. But the question 
‘ould not have been asked if the Air Ministry’s system of 
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Supply and Research had been much short of 100 per cent 
efficiency. 

Another part of the job of the Air Ministry is to supply 
men and machines for the Army’s air work. On this side 
there has been no trouble. The Army has always been given 
all the aircraft it has wanted for training and manoeuvres. 
And the Army always accepts gratefully and courteously all 
the new ideas which the Army Co-operation branch of the 
R.A.F. invents or develops from time to time. 


Planning Aerial Warfare 


Above and beyond all this the Air Staff and the Department 
of the Chief of the Air Staff, which covers Operations and 
Training, is constantly developing new schemes for air war 
apart from the Navy and Army. The R.A.F. has its own 
Staff College, which cooperates cordially with the Army 
Staff College and with so much of a Staff College as the 
Navy has got. But it is chiefly concerned with the study of 
Air War, which is being developed as a distinct branch of the 
Science of War, which is the greatest of all sciences, including 
as it does all other sciences, physiological and psychological. 

One merely asks whether, having duly considered what has 
been done and what is being done by the little experimental 
Air Force of Great Britain, the reader of this sketchy de- 
scription believes that so much could be done by flying ser- 
vices which were merely subsidiary branches of older and 
ereater Services which are necessarily bound by their own 
training and traditions. 

Post Scription:—The work of the Air Ministry also covers 
the control of Civil Aviation. One has purposely refrained 
from saying anything about this subject as it has no direct 
connection with the arguments for or against an Independent 
Air Force. 





Air Mail Notes 


The Air Mail Service operating night and day from New 
York City to San Francisco during the past three months 
has proven itself so far as dependability and safety are con- 
cerned, Postmaster General New announced upon receipt of a 
photostat copy of the following letter: 

“Mr. J. E. Power, Postmaster, 

San Francisco, California. 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your inquiry, we are pleased to state 
that we are not making any additional charge for secur- 
ities, ete., shipped by aeroplane mail, and do not believe 
that any of the companies are going to make any ad- 
ditional charge for this class of service. 

The matter has been under close observation and 
the Insurance Companies seem satisfied to write Air Mail 
shipments at the ordinary rates. 

Yours very truly, 
T. B. Dean 
Marine Underwriter.” 


. * * 


In the last two years and nine months the Air Mail Service 
has carried 2000 tons of mail across the continent, only 125 
Ib. of which amount was destroyed, according to Luther K. 
Bell, traffie manager of the service, in a talk recently made 
before the San Francisco Fellowband Club at the Hotel 
Stewart. 

“In the calendar years 1922 and 1923 and for the first six 
months of 1924,” said Mr. Bell, “the Air Mail Service oper- 
ated only by day. Since July 1 it has been operating both 
day and night. In the two years and nine months period 
referred to there are included three months—July 1 to Sept. 
30—of both day and night flying. Altogether in this period 
157,285,600 pieces of mail were carried. Of this enormous 
quantity only 5000 pieces were destroyed. In other words, 
only one letter was lost out of every 31,500 carried. This is 
a record of security as safe as any recorded by surface means 
of transportation, and far more reliable than some. 

In the period above refered to, Air Mail Service planes 
have flown 5,119,392 mi., carrying the equivalent of a freight 
train of 100 ears, each car loaded to capacity.” 
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The Naval Aircraft Investigation 


Finish Fight Looms in Battleship-Airplane Controversy 


By M. H. McINTYRE 


’ Regardless of the outcome of the investigation now being 
made by the General Board of the Navy under instructions 
by the Secretary and at instigation of the President, a show- 
down fight in the old airplane-battleship controversy looms 
when Congress reopens in December. 

Whatever the findings of the board, and it is admitted on 
all sides that they must be predicated on the basis that the 
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oragm is still the main reliance in sea power, air enthu- 
siasts are laying plans for a drive on Congress to get full 
recognition of the increasing importance of aviation in the 
national defenses with a separate air force as their final 
objective. 


Heartened by President Coolidge’s recent utterances in 
which he voiced his belief in the possibility of the airplane 
superseding the surface fighting ship, they propose to demand 
that an in partial tribunal hear their ease and that the aerial 
fighting forces be placed in a position to be developed free 
from the “obstructionist” in the military services. 

On the other hand naval officers are gravely concerned 
over the recent developments, realizing the popular appeal 
of the aviation propaganda 


Navy to represent the service viewpoint, with possibly General 
Patrick and Rear Admiral Moffett as the service aviation 
representatives, and representation from the Senate and House 
and other civilians. 

Ordinarily such a commission would be named only with 
congressional approval, but it is pointed out that the Pres- 
ident could act in this ease on his own initiative, having the 
hearings under the auspices of the joint aeronautic board and 
using funds already appropriated for the two services. 


End of Controversy Sought 


Ordinarily such a commission could go into the commercial 
aspects of aviation as it applies to the national defense plans 
and after hearing all sides of the military phases, formulate 
a definite national policy that would provide plans for com- 
plete development of aviation to put this country in the 
forefront among the great naval powers. 

On both sides of the controversy in Army and Navy circles 
the conservative element favors some action to put an end 
to the interservice bickerings by finding a sane solution to 

the problem and establishing 
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the status of aviation. Re- 
effective national prepared- gardless of the future possi- 
ness. Rg — Bae -y Present Naval Air Policy Centered bilities .. aviation, this 
intimated by the Presiden ° element, which incidentally 
no provision will be made for On Planes Op erating From Fleet comprises a preponderant 
modernizing the older battle- In December, 1922, the General Board of the majority of Army and Navy 
ship, for proper maintenance Navy promulgated a new United States naval policy officers, feels that it is folly 
of the fleet and for new con- predicated on the naval treaty of the limitation of to talk of abandoning recog- 
cain us te cote: | manent conference which gave the Unied Stats | nia! apne of sala 
of siveraft and baliiahie iw for the first time a definite naval policy, that of main- Seto tiie diek th 
finally and definitely settled. taining a navy equal to that of Great Britain and in ns a . 
‘ the ratio of 5 ” 3 to that of Japan. , The round-the-world flight 
Inquiry by Board The following is the air policy which has been hs te ieee Ale Geiniee 
Proposed officially adopted : ' = : fliers, spectacular and epochal 
4 Samuution thee tees weibe To complete rigid airships now under construction as it was, did not, in the 
S to President Coolidge that a and to determine from their performance In service opinion of the great majority 
3 commission be appointed, the desirability of further construction. of experts, warrant the con- 
Bf composed of both civilians To build non-rigid airships for development pur- clusions drawn in some quar- 
3.2 and army and n:val officers, poses, only until their usefulness shall have been ters. The one outstanding 
5 8 to make a thorough investi- proved. lesson of the achievement, 
2 Die ation deeon: | To dict the principal cir efor on that part of |i wan at Gem 
= iii ee Prod A, - — the air service that is to operate from ships of the fleet. denen cate af dined im 
EE nite national policy for To direct development of heavier than air craft surface ships in long-distance 
4: promoting and using to the principally toward spotting planes and toward tor- work. It is pointed out that 
ae fullest this newest weapon pedo, bomb and scout planes that can operate from while the fliers were covering 
28 for defensive warfare. At ships; to combine the three latter functions in one their twenty-odd thousand 
— the same time this board plane. miles of flight, approximately 
— could determine whether To develop a combat plane for use afloat. 87,000 mi. of steaming was 
.+; a hd ~~ be bet To acquire combat planes only as necessary for seca Ml egal 
1S = craft has re poe are alge ant Fe pone apansie metag flight phot ' oy addition to 
25 surface fighting eraft obso- To develop a scouting seaplane of long range for this was the assistance given 
= § lete, its findings to be final operations from a shore base or from a tender. by the Coast Guard and the 
72 through the services, thus To operate a spotting plane from each capital ship Japanese navy. Until planes 
; Ee ending the bitter controversy : and from each modern cruiser. ; oo having sufficient flying radius 
235 that has been waging since _ To determine by trial the practicability and de- to be independent of surface 
BS shortly before the bombing sirability of operating additional planes from capital ‘| craft on trans-ocean flights 
22 § ests about three years ago. ships and from cruisers. are developed, they argue, 
+ B.. is proposed that this _ To determine by trial the practicability and de- = of 7 —— rs 
4} aeeeion — consist of sirability of operating planes from destroyers and m9 ghting 
Bg Bf vite cahinct offer or othes | Tamas ‘le ¢ - ; 
3 <3 nationally known ain ; aa ne eg posst e a to aviation Navy Hides Resentment 
a: mh ond with deel in we ife with a view to advancing the art and to ek Milles alin Se 
: 3 : Pershing or a ranking Army providing aviators available for war. itr af maieeent, teal 
- meer, and an admiral of the dering and, naturally, little 
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diseussed, over the service being made the catspaw in what 
started out, according to press accounts, as a political squab- 
ble. On the heels of Secretary Wilbur’s recall by the 
President from his Western trip, the President let it be krown 
that he desired to take up with the Naval head the question 
of aviation development in the Navy. His views as inter- 
preted by the press caused consternation in Naval circles, as 
they showed a strong leaning toward the air enthusiasts’ 
theory that aircraft has developed to the point where it threat- 
ens to render the hattleship obsolete. 

Mr. Coolidge is quoted as having serious doubts about the 
advisability of spending any money on the modernization or 
major repairs cf the old battleships, none of which can be 
replaced within the next ten years, and as having coupled this 
with a reference to the round-the-world flight as demonstrat- 
ing that aviation development had made the continuation of 
relying on the surface fleet as the basis of sea power a doubt- 
ful policy. 

Had he followed this up with the appointment of a board 
such as is now being urged and had such an impartial tribunal 
made an exhaustive investigation of all phases of the airplane- 
battleship controversy, the services feel that the whole situa- 
tion could have been clarified and that real good would have 
resulted. 


Controversy Likely to Be Heightened 


The action taken, however, in referring the question to the 
General Board of the Navy, it is generally believed, will serve 
merely to heighten the controversy and accomplish only the 
useful purpose of a better understanding throughout the 
service of the aviation branch. 

Obviously the General Board, having a very definite and 
clear-eut air poliey which was formulated within the last few 
years since the armament conference, and being on record a 
vear and a half ego as holding that the battleship was still 
the backbone of sea power, can not now predicate its findings 
on any other basis, as no startling developments have occurred 
in aviation progress since that time. 

Whatever the General Board ean do in leaning toward a 
more likeral policy toward aviation in the Navy will not 
satisfy the ardent proponents of the airplane as premier of 
war weapons. It is freely predicted that en attack will be 
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launched on the board’s findings and that the fight will break 
wide open when Congress convenes. Indicative of this, off. 
cers say, is the recent speech of General Mitchell, Assistant 
Chief of the Army Air Service, at Dayton, in which, speaking 
as the “representative” of President Coolidge for the occasion, 
he openly advocated a separate air force and predicted itg 
early creation. 


Air Situation in Navy 


Covert charges have been made from time to time that 
naval officers have not been fully awake to the possibilities of 
aviation and the importance of developing it. In the ease 
of some few individuals there has been some hostility shown 
toward recognition of the value of aircraft and there is gen- 
eral resentment over the “unfair” tactics used in some quarters 
to force aviation at the expense of the Navy generally. The 
ceneral board, contrary to common opinion, has backed up 
the demands of the Bureau of Aeronautics for adequate ap- 
propriations. It favored the original estimates submitted this 
year and opposed the budget cut. The real “thumbs down” 
on airplanes in the Navy has been in the hands of a very few 
officers, but with the rank and file on the defensive to head 
off the “destructive” policy that would scrap the Navy, the 
public has been given the impression that the higher grades 
have been obstructing all efforts to really advance the air 
defenses. 

Under precept from the Secretary to “consider the recent 
developments in aviation for the purpose of recommending 
a policy with reference to the development and upkeep of the 
Navy in its various branches—with particular reference to 
the appropriations to be made at the coming session of Con- 
gress,” the General Board has plunged into its investigation 
wholeheartedly, though fully aware of the conditions to be 
faced. 

With the Secretary taking part most of the time, hearings 
are being held twice daily, the sessions lasting two or three 
hours each. So far the testimony submitted has been from 
officers of the Bureau of Aeronautics and other technical 
bureaus, forming a groundwork for what is to follow. It is 
proposed to hear Rear Admiral Fullam, Rear Admiral Sims, 
General Mi‘chell and other ardent proponents of aviation, 
and every effort wi'l be made to give all sides a hearing. 


The Shenandoah’s Great Flight 


From Lakehurst to Ft. Worth, San Diego, Seattle and Return 


~ 


At midnight of Oct. 25-26 the Shenandoah, commanded by 
Comdr. Z. Lansdowne, U.S.N., returned to Lakehurst, N. J. 
from the Pacifie Coast after the longest flight ever made by 
an airship. The flight was a real service test for the ship, 
for all kinds of weather were encountered, and the ship being 
exposed to the elements either in the air or at a mooring mast 
for nearly three weeks. The flight was a great triumph for 
the engineers who designed the ship, for the men who built 
ii, and the crew who handled it. The crossing of the Rocky 
Mountains, in particular, was as severe a test as could be 
made, yet the ship behaved perfectly. The flight was a test 
of the ship rather than a demonstration of its actual military 
use in cooperation with the Navy, but it did prove that moor- 
ing masts would enable an airship to fly to, and operate from, 
points far removed from a hangar. 

In our last issue we described the Shenandoah’s flight from 
Lakehurst to San Diego. The repairs necessitated by the 
broken struts of the rear gondola took longer than had been 
expected and the ship did not leave for Camp Lewis, Wash. 
until Oct. 16. She carried 40 men on board, as follows: 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, observer and passenger. 

Lieut. Comdr. Zachary Lansdowne, 
officer. 

Lieut. Comdr. L. Hancock, U.S.N., executive offieer. 

Lieut. J. B. Lawrence, U.S.N., watch officer. 


U.S.N., commanding 


Lieut. A. R Houghton, U.S.N., watch officer. 
Lieut. R. G. Mayer, CC, U.S.N., repair officer. 


Lieut. (jg) C. E. Bauch, U.S.N., watch officer. 
Lieut. (jg) E. W. Sheppard, U.S.N., engineer officer. 
Chief Machinist S. S. Halliburton, U.S.N., assistant en- 


ginzer officer. 
Lieut. (jg) C. D. Palmer, U.S.N., radio officer. 
Lieut. J. B. Anderson, U.S.N., aerological officer. 
Gunner E. W. Almour, U.S.N., assistant radio officer. 
Junius B. Wood, representing press. 
H. L. Boswell, aviation rigger first class. 


F. E. Masters, aviation chief rigger. 

C. A. Heckbert, aviation rigger first class. 

F. G. Tobin, aviation chief rigger. 

E. P. Allen, aviation chief rigger. 

L. W. Allely, aviation chief rigger. 

A. E. Carthon, aviation chief rigger. 

J. F. MeCarthy, aviation chief rigger. 

F. L. Peckham, aviation chief rigger. 

J. H. Collier, aviation chief rigger. 

R. E. Deal, aviation rigger first class. 

E. B. O’Sullivan, aviation machinists mate first class. 
Amos Barton, aviation chief metalsmith. 

J. W. Cullinan, aviation chief machinists mate. 


W. A. Russell, aviation chief machinists mate. 
C. E. Brown, aviation chief machinists mate. 
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L. K. Coleman, aviation chief machinists mate. 
L. W. Owen, aviation machinists mate first class. 

T. Dickerson, aviation chief machinists mate. 

Ralph Jones, aviation machinists mate first class. 
W. H. Sprately, aviation machinists mate first class. 
P. Mazzuco, aviation machinists mate first class. 
_ F. Moorman, aviation machinists mate. 

A. Knight, aviation chief machinists mate. 
= > Quernheim, aviation machinists mate first class. 
_R. Solar, aviation machinists mate first class. 
J. J. Hahn, ships cook first class. 
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Fighting Heavy Gales 


On its way north from San Diego the ship bucked strong 
head winds amounting at times to almost gale velocities. Due 
nd the head winds the ship did not pass over San 


to fog : 
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Photo International 

Comdr. Z. Lansdowne, captain of the Shenandoah, stepping 

from her gangplank on the top of the mooring mast at 
San Diego 


Francisco, but held a course quite a ways out to sea. The 
airship reached Camp Lewis, near Seattle, on the morning of 
Oct. 18, but rather than valve helium to come down it waited 
until the cool of the evening when the gas contracted and the 
ship was brought down to the mooring mast. 

The next morning there was a fog and so the sun did 
not warm up the gas. Ballast could have been thrown over 
board, but this would have meant valving helium when the 
sun would expand the gas and it was decided to wait until 
the fog cleared. The ship left at about noon and started its 
return journey. It again had to battle its way through a 
storm, but reached San Francisco about 3 p. m. on Oct. 20. 
San Diego was reached the next morning, the Shenandoah 
having beaten the best train time by more than eight hours. 


Gas Replaced at Mooring Mast 


On Oct. 22 the airship started its trip over the Sierras and 
the Rockies. It had been hoped that a non-stop flight to 
Lakehurst would be made, but the winds were not entirely 
lavorable and on the night of ‘Oct. 23 the contraction of the 
gas due to the cold caused the ship to throw over some 1,400 
lb. of gasoline as well as all its water ballast in order to keep 
the altitude of 7,000 ft. which is necessary in crossing the 
igh mountain area. The ship reached Fort Worth, Tex. on 
tt. 24 after a rather bumpy trip over the treeless plains of 
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Texas. Here 180,000 cu. ft. of helium were put on board 
the ship and she started on the last leg of her flight on the 
next day. Lakehurst was reached at midnight on Oct. 25. 
Some difficulty was experienced in landing the ship as the 
air near the ground was 15 deg. colder than it was higher up 
and as soon as the warmer gas in the ship was brought down 
into the cool area it became more buoyant by comparison. 

The greatest credit is due to Commander Lansdowne and 
the crew of the Shenandoah for this magnificent flight, for 
to their efficient handling of the ship is due much of the suc- 
cess of the voyage. The Shenandoah, unlike the ZR3, is built 
for military use and not for comfort and the crew was distinct- 
ly tired when it landed at Lakehurst. 

In speaking of the trip, Commander Lansdowne emphasized 
the value of the mooring mast, sayirg that the mast was like 
a port to a steamer and that the hangar corresponded to a 
dry dock. He also said: 


Rocky Mountains a Formidable Obstacle 


“We discovered that the Rocky Mountains present a for- 
midable obstacle to a ship using helium gas. It cannot be 
released whenever you want to gain altitude as hydrogen gas 
can. As you climb the gas expands with the decreased air 
pressure and we found that we couldn’t go up more than 6,000 
or 7,000 ft. without losing helium. I suppose that a ship 
larger than the Shenandoah could carry enough fuel to get a 
higher ceiling.” 

In all the Shenandoah eruised in the neighborhood of 9,000 
mi., the flying time being about 235 hr. or at an average of 
a little less han 40 mi./hr. The air speed was generally about 
50 mi./hr. Following is the log of the flight. 


LOG OF THE SHENANDOAH ON ITS 8100 MI. 
FLIGHT TO THE WEST COAST AND RETURN 


Flight Air 

Hours Hours Miles 
Oct. 7-9 Lakehurst-Fort Worth ............. 36.45 38.05 1,450 
Oct. 9-11 Fort Worth-San Diego ............ 39.14 41.14 1,300 
Oct. 16-18 San Diego-Camp Lewis .......... 47.15 57.55 1,300 
Oct. 19-21 Camp Lewis-San Diego .......... 39.55 47.35 1,300 
Oct. 22-24 San Diego-Fort Worth .......... 36.25 37.22 1,300 
Oct. 24-25 Fort Worth-Lakehurst .......... 35.28 36.27 1,450 








Rie fain Gt is deeb hs GS ao cat ached makes 235.02 258.38 8,100 
The difference between flight hours and air hours was the 
time spent in cruising or hovering before tieing to the mooring 


masts, the delays being due to weather or buoyancy conditions. 





M.A.A. Elects Officers and Directors 


Frank H. Russell, Vice President of the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Corp., New York, was elected President of the 
Manufacturers Aireraft Association at the annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors of that organization, recently held 
in the executive offices, 501 Fifth Ave. Glenn L. Martin, 
President, The Glenn L. Martin Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was 
elected Vice President; Charles L. Lawrance, Vice-President 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., was elec- 
ted Treasurer, and Chance Vought, President, Chance Vought 
Corp., Long Island City, N. Y., Secretary. S. S. Bradley 
was elected General Manager and Assistant Treasurer. 

A new Board of Directors was elected, including the fore- 
going and also: George P. Tidmarsh, Boeing Airplane Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; A. J. Elias, President, G. Elias & Bros., Ine., 
Buffalo, New York; Donald Douglas, President, The Douglas 
Co., Santa Monica, Calif. 


New World Altitude Record 


The world altitude record of 11,145 m. (36,555 ft.), made 
by Sadi Lecointe in October, 1923, was broken at Villacoublay, 
France, on Oct. 13, by the French aviator Callizo, who set the 
mark at 12,066 m. This mark was authenticated by the Aero 
Club of France. 

Callizo piloted a Gourdou-Lesseure high altitude pursuit 
plane equipped with a 300 hp. Hispano-Suiza engine, Rateau 
supercharger and Lamblin radiators. This particular ship 
was produced for the French air force, and on its record 
flight it carried its full military load save that the weight of 
the machine guns was replaced by that of the oxygen bottles 
for the inhalator apparatus. 
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The Flight Testing of New Airplanes 


So many inquiries have been coming in to this department 
about test-piloting of light planes that the following analysis 
has been made to assist those who have not had technical 
training. 

The flight testing of a new airplane is a problem in “feel” 
There is first the matter of structural strength 
which the pilot must meet. Either he must accept the design- 
er’s data or else he may figure it out for himself. There are 
next the factors of stability and balanee. The test pilot will 
usually wish to check up on both these things before accepting 
a test. A simple check on the length of fuselage, size and 
setting of stabilizer, and size and travel of control surfaces, 
will perhaps satisfy him, and he will then require that the 
ship be put on scales before his eyes to see for himself 
about the balance. The ratio of the weight on the tail skid 
to total weight will locate the plane of the center of gravity. 
If this test is repeated with the tail raised, the intersection 
of the two planes will locate the exact center of gravity. To 
insure longitudinal stability this point should be forward of 
the center of pressure. The center of pressure can be taken 
for this purpose at one third of the wing chord. 

Inereasing noseheaviness increases longitudinal _ stability. 
If it is excessive, however, care must be taken that the stabi- 
lizer and elevator are of sufficient size to take the necessary 
A simple equation of moments will settle this 


or touch. 


down load. 
matter. 

Directional stability is likely to give more trouble, and quite 
serious results may follow if it is unsatisfactory. For ma- 
chines of large aspect ratio, the rudder must be farther to 
the rear than is necessary for the elevators. This will be clear 
from a view of the plan form of the machine. For a large 
span and short chord the movement of the center of pressure 
is relatively small, and therefore the elevator moment need 
be small. The rudder moment, however, is large because the 
“spinning moment” is large. A simple check on the direc- 
tional stability can be made by determining the lateral distance 
between the centers of pressure of the right and left wings in 
relation to the length of the tail. Lateral stability will usually 
give no trouble, especially if the wings are set at a slight di- 
hedral angle. The dihedral angle serves to correct deficiencies 
in the balance of lateral resistance and fin surface. 


Some General Remarks 

These things can ordinarily be checked up very quickly, 
much more readily than the description of the method. Gen- 
eral considerations of wing loading and power loading have, 
since the advent of the light plane, little value as usually 
measured. It might be said, however, that for light planes 
of very high power loading (over 30 lb./hp.) and heavy wing 
loading (over 5 lb./sq. ft.), unless the L/D of the whole ma- 
chine is unusually good, higher, for instance, than a VE7, 
great difficulty will probably be experienced in getting it off 
the ground. The L/D of machines which have not been tunnel 
tested can be estimated by a careful consideration of projected 
area, aspect ratio, and refinement of design. So important 
is aspect ratio in determining L/D, that in general for light 
planes having an aspect ratio under 7, the L/D will probably 
be less than that of the DH4, and unless the aspect ratio is 
greater than 8, they will probaly have an L/D lower than the 
VE7. 

It is well for the pilot who is to fight test a new machine 
to have looked into it at least as far as this point. If he 
wishes, he can check up on stress analysis, control caleulations, 
and performance figures. He should in any case see that these 
matters have been looked into in the design of the airplane. 

The next considerations that demand the test pilot’s atten- 


Edited by Edmund T. Allen 
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tion are those dealing with practical safety, fire hazard, land- 
ing gear position and strength, possibility of overturning, and 
safety of pilot in this event, engine reliability, and other such 
matters. Pilot’s vision is important, strength of pilot’s seat, 
ease of operation and strength of control stick and rudder 
bar, safety of control pulleys, safe tying of all struts, wires, 
and fittings, especially control hinges and wing pins, aceegsi- 
bility and ease of operation of engine controls, safety of 
gasoline and oil connections, and finally protection for pilot’s 
face and limbs in ease of crash. 

When the airplane is on the line ready for flight, it is well 
for the pilot to attend the tuning of the engine, to familiarize 
himself with its sound, its control, its peculiarities of be. 
havior. He must know how much it revs on the ground, and 
how much he ean expect in the air. 

The taxiing test will let him know if he ean handle the 
rudder at moderate speeds. At a slightly higher taxi speed, 
he will raise the tail and run along some distance on the 
wheels. Under no circumstances will a reasonable man ever 
leave the ground in a new machine until he has satisfied him- 
self that both the elevator and rudder are easily controllable 
below the speed of taking off. 


The First Hop 


The first hop is usually fully planned before the chocks are 
waved aside. The careful pilot will know just where on the 
field he is going to open up the throttle, where he expects 
the machine to take off, how high he will allow it to rise, and 
where he will cut the throttle and land. The first flight will 
be undertaken directly into the wind, in a field long enough to 
permit the landing without a turn. It will not exceed five or 
ten feet in altitude, and will usually require no use of lateral 
control. 

If balance is good, control forces are not excessive, tail 
handles easily, and landing gear performs satisfactorily, the 
next hop will be planned to include a test of lateral control. 
This is usually done at a very low altitude, a slight bank, a 
swerve to the right and left accomplishing the desired result. 
This flight will also serve to give the pilot an indication of 
directional control and stability. If it is difficult to check 
the turn or to go from a turn in one direction to a turn in 
the opposite direction, he will know that changes will be 
necessary before proceeding farther. . All of this can be dis- 
covered without rising to more than 30 to 50 ft., or changing 
the direction of flight over 30 deg. 

In any case, after a flight of this character, a thorough ex- 
amination of the machine is in order. The controls and con- 
trol hinges, landing gear, wing pins and bracing, and engine 
assembly should be checked over minutely. 

The flight procedure from this point forward is open to 4 
great deal of variation depending on the personality of the 
pilot. Some test pilots would immediately take the new ma 
chine up for an extended flight, including stunts. Some 
would continue the development of control investigation step 
by step. Some there are, of course, who would consider this 
entire procedure nonsense, and would “fly it or crash it” with- 
out more ado. A good conservative plan to follow, however, 
for new designs of light planes would be the step by st? 
method. In this manner the next flight on the program would 
include slight dives and zooms, thoroughly to satisfy the pile! 
of control. Up to this point it will not be necessary @ 
carry a parachute, since all the flying is carried on under # 
altitude at which escape in a parachute is impossible. From 
now on, however, a parachute becomes advisable, for the next 
flight will include figures of eight at several hundred feet # 
titude. For high speed ships the test procedure would ce 
tainly vary from this program, and the figures of eight would 
be performed at an altitude of several thousand feet. 
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is the first opportunity the pilot has to determine carefully the 


lateral stability of the new ship. If when turning to the 
right, excessive left aileron is required to keep the machine 
from banking too steeply, it is laterally unstable. This con- 
dition need not greatly disturb the pilot, however, for one 
very well known pre-war training airplane, which is still con- 
sidered the best training plane by army pilots, (probably 
because it is so hard to learn to fly it—which is perhaps a 
justifiable reason—) this training plane is not only longi- 
tudinally and directionally unstable, but as sometimes rigged 
is laterally unstable also! If this instability is not excessive, 
and the control surfaces are large and effective, there is 
nothin to worry about except the discomfort of flying in it. 

The next flight may be planned to test the stalling pecu- 
liarities of the machine, very important data to have before 
proceeding farther. At a safe altitude the ship will be 
climbed at a gradually increasing angle. The first phenom- 
at will be noticed will be in most cases a “loosening” 


enon 1) 
of the lateral control: a lessening of the force required to dis- 
place the ailerons. This\ lateral “feel” of the stick is the 


pilot’s best air speed indicator, and it is well, especially on 
low-powered planes, to learn to read it correctly. At a 
slightly greater angle of climb, the sensation of climbing will 
give way to the sense of plowing through the air at a great 
angle of incidence, stalled. About this same time the ailerons 
become entirely ineffective, or, worse, they operate to bank 
the plane in the opposite direction to the normal action. This 
is because while the wing is at or beyond its stalling angle, 
the increase in angle given by lowering the aileron causes a 
decrease in lift and a great increase in drag, the reverse of 
normal operation at low angles of attack. If the machine 
is to be held in this position it will have to be controlled en- 
tirely by the rudder, which, since it is in the slipstream, is 
still effective. A kick on the right rudder will speed up the 
left wing and thus raise it, for though a further increase in 
angle will not increase its lift, an increase in speed, however 
slight, will do so. 

In this attitude the plane will usually be on the point of 
dropping suddenly. It will require great skill to keep it long 
at this critical angle. The way in which the drop occurs is 
important. If it begins by a whip and a nose dive, it would 
be well to try stalling again, this time with the engine throt- 
tled. If it gradually settles to a normal gliding angle with 
no tendency to spin or drop a wing, the pilot can congratulate 
the designer on .achieving a high accomplishment. After 
thoroughly acquainting himself with the stalling characteris- 
ties of the machine, both with and without motor, the next 
step is to discover its control behavior in circling flight. The 
pilot notes aileron positions (stick position is satisfactory) 
ma 45 deg. banked turn. If controls feel right, the radius 
of turn may be gradually reduced until the angle of bank is 
practically vertical. The difference between right and left 
banks will be noted and may be of interest to the rigger. If 
the pilot is entirely satisfied with the control and wishes to 
go farther he may repeat the turns at a lower air speed, by 
either nosing up or throttling until the machine stalls in the 
turn. By this time he should be familiar enough with the 
ody get it out of the spin which will usually start at this 
point. 

If at any time this plane shows instability or insufficient 
control, or if it is at all tail heavy, the last performance 
mentioned should not be attempted. It is deucedly uncom- 
fortable to find oneself in a spin from which one cannot 
recover, 

A great many service tests of one kind and another will 
follow the stability and control tests. A separate paper will 
Presently deseribe performance tests and other forms of dis- 
covering the hidden mysteries of the airplane. In the mean- 
time one must say a word about the tests of the A4 which 
Were promised many weeks ago. The ensuing time has been 
spent on engine tests. 
— several replacements on the propeller shaft of the 

arley-Davidson sport: model engine with which the A4 is 
“quipped, the entire design was altered. A two-inch chrome 
Vanadium tube was welded into the idler gear, and an equally 
—" stud was riveted into the crank case to carry the 
: st and lateral bearing of the propeller shaft. This new 
Trangement stood up well for five or six hours of engine 
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running. A new Zenith Carburetor replaced the original 
motorcycle carburetor, new valve guides and springs were 
installed and the timing of valves and ignition altered to suit 
the higher motor speed. 

The machine was taken to the Naval Air Station at Ana- 
costia, D. C., for test flights. The Naval Air Service as repre- 
sented at Washington, from the lowest second class seamen 
to the Admirals have right royally entertained and encouraged 
these modest tests. So many world’s records have been broken 
by the men at this station that the spirit seems to be in the 
air and we suspect that there was hope abroad that another 
world’s record might be broken there. 

No such luck. The first real hop occurred on Sept. 14, and 
proclaimed that the little ship was directionally and longitud- 
inally stable and controllable. There followed a series of flights 
of a very modest nature which gradually developed that, out- 
side of a slight lateral instability, all was well. A new pro- 
peller is to be fitted which, with its greater pitch, narrower 
blade widths, and thinner sections, is expected to give greater 
efficiency and much improved climb. 

It is a curious feeling, handling a tiny stick with every- 
thing in balance and control forces as light as those of a 
glider. The motor put-puts along and after the roar and 
blast of a Liberty makes one feel as if one were about to 
stall every minute. After a few flights, however, this feeling 
disappears and one really enjoys the tininess of it. One of 
the ladies at the field remarked that it was like taking to the 
air in a tricycle. I have no doubt but that the kiddies’ first 
ride is quite as thrilling, but I believe I prefer wings. Her 
husband, a famous flier, from whom one would hardly expect 
such a remark, said “I believe we are coming to these things.” 
Another famous flier of racers remarked that when he opened 
up the throttle he wanted to be sure of “at least a couple 
of hundred horses pulling me forward,” and a gob near at 
hand stated emphatically that if that thing took to the air, 
he was going right out, put wings on his Ford and fly it awny. 





The Midwest Light Plane 


The Midwest light plane which is illustrated herewith was 
designed and built by E. B. Todd of Midwest, Wyo., during 
his third year in high school. This interesting little ship is 


of the usual high wing.monoplane type with semi-cantilever 








The Midwest light plane, minus its engine and wing covering 


thick wing and square section fuselage. The fuselage is con- 
structed of three-quarter square longerons and struts, with 
plywood joints glued and screwed. 

Following are dimensions, weights and areas: 


eas sh rs a ee saeekanc ane 24 ft 

ED 6. 9:6.4.400.6.0:0.606 086006085 15 ft. 2 in 

5s sive ddd 9 in: Aden arn de age 40 in. 

EEE Lidb6 bh 6040064 44d e SORA Similar to Martin No. 2 
es. 5 iach d ba sae i om eee oe 80 sq. ft. 

NS des sek 4g bai sip Kis Ae 230 Ib. 

I ved hdad.6 0:ore-0:4ck dusk aie 800 mi. 


Mr. Todd originally intended to fit the plane with a Harley 
74 cu. in. engine and enter it in the Dayton Races. Owing 


to financial reasons, however, he installed instead a Lawrance 


A3 motor which eliminated him from the light plane races. 
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Interesting Lecture on the Air Mail 


An interesting address on the accomplishments and the 
future of the U. S. Air Mail Service was made by Col. Paul 
Henderson, Sec. Asst. Postmaster General, at the New York 
University on Oct. 22. 

After reviewing the work of the Air Mail from its earliest 
beginnings to the successful accomplishment of the day-and- 
a-half through service from coast to coast, Colonel Henderson 
said : 

“We do not intend to stand still. We hope to be permitted 
to add to this transcontinental route, first, by the scheduling 
of other operations over it during the 24 hr. period. We 
hope soon to be operating out of New York each night for 
delivery in Chicago the next morning. We hope to secure 
authority for lateral extensions to this transcontinental run. 
Unquestionably, as the designers of airplanes develop better 
commercial vehicles of the air, we will be able to reduce our 
schedule time between the Atlantic and the Pacific. We will 
be able to increase the frequency of our dispatches. 

“In the last analysis, efficiency of transportation may be 
measured by its cost per ton-mile, its regularity and depend- 
ability, and its speed. The airplane has proven itself, as far 
as regularity and speed are concerned, but much remains 
to be accomplished in the matter of cost. The present costs 
of operating the Air Mail Service is $2.63 per ton-mile. This 
is altogether too expensive. From now forward, the most 
urgent task of the Post Office Department is to attempt to 
bring down this cost per ton-mile. This means ships with 
greater carrying ability. That such ships are ppssible of de 
sign and construction, I have no doubt. That they will be 
built and put in operation, I have no doubt. It is on that 
task that we must plug along for the next few months. 

“Those who were pessimistic as to our intended night 
operation were liberal in their criticism of the DeHaviland 
airplane for such work because of its high landing speed. 
We have experimented with several different types of wings 
in attempting to lower this landing speed, with the net result 
that we now have two sets of wings other than those regularly 
used on the DeHaviland, which do permit of the slower 
landing of this ship. One of these designs is creditable to 
G. M. Bellanca, the other to Grover C. Loening. Each of 
them seems to be acceptable, although there are still a few 
of our pilots who prefer to fly the old style regular DeHavi- 
land wings. 

“Now, just a little prediction for the future. I predict 
air transportation at a cost of less than 30 cents a ton-mile, 
with speeds approximating 100 mi./hr. I predict a nation-wide 
connecting up of all important commercial and industrial 
centers, with air mail operating at night between such of these 
centers as are approximately 1,000 to 1,400 mi. apart. I 
predict the carrying of certain classes of merchandise in the 
air, and, ultimately, the carrying of passengers.” 





To Lease Cape May Air Station 


Open competitive bids for the leasing of the Naval Air 
Station at the Cape May, N. J., will be requested by the Navy 
Department. The Secretary of the Navy has authorized the 
renting of that station to a commercial airship company 
after open competitive bidding under the provisions of law 
for a period of five years, revocable at any time, and with the 
option of renewal at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Navy with the following conditions: 

That the lessee will within the period of one year from 
the acceptance of the proposal begin the construction or 
operation of a rigid airship at the above station and carry 
on such work in an expeditious manner. 

That the lessee will assume all expenses in connection 
with the maintenance and repair of such buildings and 
facilities as are occupied or used and take proper precau- 
tions to prevent entrance or damage to other structures 
not utilized, including the necessary police protection of 
the reservation. 

That the lessee will keep the occupied premises insured 
for the benefit of the United States in a sum satisfactory to 
the Navy Department. 
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That the lessee will hold the United States harmless from 
all claims of any character to persons or property that may 
arise through the occupation or use of the said Naval Air 
Station, Cape May, N. J. 

That the lessee will operate the said Naval Air Station 
at its own expense and furnish the necessary heat, light, ete. 

That in addition to insurance against fire loss on the 
property, bond shall be required for safe keeping of goy- 
ernment property in the amount of ten per cent of the value 
of the buildings and facilities but not in excess of $100,000, 

That the government reserves the right to retain the use 
of that portion of the Naval Air Station now used by the 
Coast Guard and such other portions as may be agreed 
upon. 

That in case of revocation of the lease for failure of 
the lessee to comply with the terms of the lease or for 
national emergency or for any other reason due provision 
will be made for recovery by the lessee of equipment or 
material belonging to him unless failure on the part of the 
lessee to safeguard the government’s interest has resulted 
in loss to the government, in which case forfeiture of the 
lessee’s property shall be provided as required to liquidate 
the government’s loss. 

The airship company awarded the lease will be required to 
maintain and operate the station as an aviation base, and 
will be required to return buildings in good condition. 





The Baby Oriole Replies 


Editor, AVIATION : 
I am the newest Curtiss baby Oriole and what was left of 


me just returned from Dayton in a box ear. You’ll remember 
me from the races—my wings appeared clipped, but it was 
only because I hadn’t acquired my full growth, and I seemed 
to get along so well that I think I'll stay “stunted.” I am 
still somewhat shaken after my trip through those two fences 
and the long ride in the box ear, but I expect to be out again 
before long. 

I was talking today with my older sister, the one that was 
at Dayton with Jim Ray, and we were looking over AVIATION 
and got a wonderful “kick” out of Old Man Caldwell’s ex- 
periences—he is a funny old bird and we want to congratulate 
him through your columns. However, my sister was a little 
sore over what he had to say about our not being commercial 
machines, and she is so bashful that she asked me to call it 
to your attention. You see she has flown over 6000 mi. of 
paid commercial flying since the first of April this year, has 
earned $3,400 in addition to her $1,400 prize money at Day- 
ton, all of it from cross-country flights with passengers, 
films, newspapers and pictures, and it hurt her pride to be 
called “non-commercial.” Do you blame her? I can’t say 8 
thing for myself, for I’m still‘too young, but I expect t 
show you that I have possibilities. 1 

Anyway, the next time you see Old Man Caldwell, I wish 
you would ask him how much “commercial” flying he has 
done this year, and if he has earned half as much as my poor 
sob sister. 


Curtiss Basy OrroLe 1924 
Garden City, N. Y. 





Aircraft Fuels and Lubricants 


An attractive and valuable aviation manual has just bee 
published by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. It covers very 
thoroughly in plain language the subject of aircraft fuels and 
lubricants. ; 

The manual is illustrated with excellent cuts of the prit- 
cipal types of aircraft engines and planes used in the Unit 
States, an airways map and a 1514 x 1114 map of the mid- 
western states showing the commercial, government 
emergency fields at which Stanolind aviation products s& 
carried in stock. An aircraft engine table covering ™ 
characteristics of the principal types of aircraft engines ¥ 
also included. 

This manual will undoubtedly prove to be of real serve 
to the aircraft fraternity. 
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Boosting the Air Mail 


Commercial, business, industrial, and civic organizations all 
over the United States are getting together and pledging them- 
selves to do everything possible to strengthen and encourage 
the use of the Air Mail Service. 

An Air Mail Extension Committee, formed some time ago 
by responsible individuals, is doing its utmost through pub- 
licity and otherwise to induce the general public to utilize 
the air mail service wherever possible. 

The latest organization to align itself with similar bodies 
for the promotion of this service is the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York which, at its regular October meet- 
ing, adopted a resolution, reading in part as follows: 

“Whereas, The vital need of aeronautical development in 
this country is recognized, and a policy of encouraging its 


commercial growth is in aceordance with the practice of 
several nations foster what are known as ‘Key Industries,’ 
which are those most essential to national defense in time of 
need. * * * 


“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York urges its members to use as much as possible the 
Air Mail Service of this country in order both to assist direct- 
ly in strengthening the foundation of national security, and to 
obtain the advantages which should accrue to business and 
commerce from a more extensive use of the Air Mail Service; 
and, be it 

“Resolved, That as an immediate means toward arousing 
and sustaining interest in the Air Mail all members of the 
Chamber be urged to participate in the work of the Air Mail 
Extension Committee as an effective means to this end: and 
be further 

“Resolved, That copies of this preamble and resolutions be 
we to the leading organizations throughout the United 
States.” 

Hotels of San Francisco Bay Region also have adopted 

a resolution pledging themselves to do everything possible to 
boost the Air Mail Service. The hotels of the San Francisco 
Bay region depend for their prosperity upon quicker com- 
munication with the East and they believe that they have in 
the transcontinental day and night air mail service, not only 
an asset of very practical value but also a unique medium for 
advertising the city. 
_The “Greeters of San Francisco,” a hotel men’s organiza- 
tion, contends that the service has not been taken advantage 
of to the fullest extent and that, consequently it is being 
deprived of needed support, while hotels are losing benefits 
which would accrue from such patronage. To remove the 
defect the Greeters pledge themselves to: 

Display prominently in hotels the Air Mail Schedule and 
to offer air mail postage stamps for sale. 

To actually place in the air mail from each hotel not less 
than one letter each day from the management and as many 
more from the guests as it is possible to obtain; and ; 

To call the attention of the guests personally, wherever 
—_ to the air mail service and urge that they patron- 
Conference on Aeronautical Nomenclature 


The National Conference on Aeronautical Nomenclature, 
organized by the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
a held the first of a series of meetings in Washington 
- ¥ 29 in office of the latter committee. The meeting was 

ed by Dr. Joseph S. Ames, Chairman of the Conference, 


pursus ' “a ; 
pursuant to a general demand for a revision of aeronautical 


oe which was formally recognized at a recent meet- 
& ot the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. So 


many new and econ 
Use th 


; flicting aeronautical terms have come into 
at a general conference of representatives of the Army 


AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 
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and Navy air services, engineering societies, and the aircraft 
industry had become necessary in order to standardize the 
new language of the air. 

At the meeting the Conference was organized into four 
subcommittees dealing with airship terms, engine terms, air- 
ways and aerodynamics. 

One term which provoked much criticism at the session was 
the more or less general misuse in the newspapers of the word 
“dirigible” when referring to an airship. It was pointed out 
that the Shenandoah and the ZR3 are “dirigible” airships, 
dirigible being used only as an adjective to distinguish be- 
tween airships whose flight is controllable and those that are 
at the merey of the winds, such as balloons. 

The organization of the Conference on Aeronautical Nomen- 
clature is as follows: 

Army—Maj. Harold A. Strauss, Capt. Gerald E. Brower, 
E. T. Jones, Capt. R. L. Walsh, -Lt. St. Clair Streett. 

Navy—Comdr. H. C. Richardson, Lt. W. S Diehl, Dr. A. 
F. Zahm, Starr Truscott, Lt. Comdr. E. E. Wilson. 

Bureau of Standards—Dr. H. ©. Dickinson, Dr. H. L. 
Dryden. + 

Society of Automotive Engineers—Grover C. Loening W. B. 
Stout, R. H. Upson. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Dr. W. F. 
Durand. 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce—Grover C. Loening, 
S. S. Bradley, Ladislas d’Orey, George Mead, A. L. Nutt. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics—Thomas 
Carroll, Marsden Ware, Prof. E. P. Warner, Dr. Geo. W. 
Lewis, Dr. Joseph S. Ames. 


Davenport (Ia.) News 


Ralph W. Cram, editor of The Democrat, of Davenport, I[a., 
has arrived home after devoting his fortnight’s vacation to the 
interests of American aviation. At Dayton, Ohio, he attended 
the international air races and the annual convention of the 
National Aeronautic Association. After the races he flew 
from Dayton to Washington, D. C., in a Martin bomber. A 
couple of days at New York aviation centers followed, and 
after returning to Washington he flew from there to Detroit 
over the U. S. Airways. The landing at Detroit was at Ford 
Airport, near the home of Henry Ford and the big Ford fac- 
tory at Dearborn. 


Spokane News 
By E. H. Partridge 


Material for the Ninth Corps Area National Guard hangars 
to be built here has been shipped from Eastern points and 
construction is scheduled to start by Nov. 1. Concrete will 
be poured before freezing weather starts. 

By cutting the passenger rate from $5 to $2.50 per pas- 
senger, Pilot Nick B. Mamer got crowds out to the Municipal 
flying field in October. Wing walking and parachute jumps 
created sufficient interest to get crowds to the field and the 
half rate made business. _ 


The Airgoing Americans 


Americans are still far in the lead among the passengers 
using the air lines which use Le Bourget, the airport of Paris, 
France. During the month of August Americans furnished 61 
per cent of the air travelers, while the British came second 
with 22 per cent. The French only figured for 3.5 per cent, 
and Hollanders for 4 per cent. 


Change of Address 


The Sky-Ads Syndicate of Chicago announces that it has 
moved its factory and sales offices to 1510-1516 Claybourn 
Ave., Chicago. 
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Washington Court House Balloon Race 


For sixteen years the National Balloon Race has been a big 
drawing card among American aeronautical meets. Its im- 
portance has increased with advance in the use of other, more 
directly practical, aircraft. It has come to a point where the 
one big annual event is no longer sufficient to satisfy popular 
and scientific interest in this century-old art with lessons al- 
ways new. 

Experience of the past year has shown that six to a dozen 
entries of large balloons are not necessary to make a good 
race. Three balloons of any size large enough to lift a man 
are enough to furnish valuable experience, the best of sport, 
and entertainment to large numbers of people. The Detroit 
and Akron events, referred to in previous reports, were ‘Fox 
and Hound Chases” in which any number of automobiles 
could also participate. The race described below was one 
for combined distance and duration for balloons of the third 
category, (35,000 cu. ft.) It was equally successful and de- 
serves special attention because of the remarkable interest that 
was taken in it and the handicaps which -had to be overcome 
to stage it. 

Three balloons (all Goodyear make) representing Detroit, 
Akron and Washington Court House, Ohio, started Sept. 30 
from the last named town under auspices of the local Auto- 
mobile Club. A holiday was made for the occasion. Stores 
and schools were closed for miles around. In spite of the 
threatening weather the surrounding hills were black with 
people. The refreshment booths, tents and decorations added 
color to the scene and a very good band furnished music. 
Yet only two weeks before, the first idea of the race had been 
born. 

Natural gas for half the inflation was piped to the field. 
Bottled hydrogen for the balance was trucked from Columbus, 
and three entries were obtained. The National Aeronautic 
Association gave its sanction and sent experienced officials 
to assist. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon VanOrman and Wollam, 
winners of the last American National Race, weighed off in 
the balloon, “Goodyear,” and found they could carry only 
four bags of ballast. With the help of a good push from the 
ground helpers however they cleared the trees and sailed off 
as the band played the “Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

The “Detroit” ascended with Thaden and Morton. Being 
a lighter balloon, it carried eight bags of ballast, and shot up 
immediately to about 500 ft. altitude. 

Boettner and Collins followed in the balloon, “Washington 
Court House.” This was a heavy team with a heavy balloon, 
and got away with only three bags of ballast. 

Considering that a racing balloon usually carries from 
forty to sixty bags of ballast, each of the pilots made a very 
good showing. VanOrman was further handicapped by a 
small leak (presumably valve), and ran out of ballast near 
Parkersburg, W. Va., where he landed. Boettner made an 
extremely good showing, staying up all night, and landing 
near Johnstown, Pa., next morning, only a few minutes short 
of the time when Thaden landed. Boettner stayed fairly low 
the whole time although he had to go over mountains 2000 ft. 
high. He could have gone further but saw no available land- 
ing spot. 

Thaden’s log is also most interesting. He and Morton 
started out a few hundred feet higher and took quite a differ- 
ent route down through the center of West Virginia over 
mountains 4000 ft. high. They used practically all their 
ballast in getting over the mountains, and had none left for 
ordinary control, hence they ran into trees and bumped the 
ground several times during the ride. During the entire night 
there was hardly a sign of habitation until in the early morn- 
ing when they came upon plains and civilization ahead. 
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They had been so busy dodging trees that they had not a 
chance to keep an accurate route, but inquiry soon determined 
that they were approaching Appomatox, Va. The crew of 
the “Detroit” decided that they had better surrender here 
especially as they were out of ballast even to the extent of 
having cut up and thrown out their drag rope, and almost 
every spare item of equipment. The flight will undoubtedly 
go down as an American record for both distance and duration 
for balloons of the third category. 


Bucharest-Constantinople-Angora Air Service 


The Il raneco Roumanian Aerial Navigation Co. commenced 
a regular service between Bucharest, Constantinople, and 
Angora on Sept. 1, aceording to consular advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce. A plane leaves Prague daily, except 
Sunday, at 7:30 a. m., making calls at Vienna, Budapest and 
Belgrade and arriving at Bucharest at 9:15 p. m. It leaves 
the following day at 8 a. m. and arrives at Constantinople 
at noon. The flight is resumed at 12:30 p. m. and Angora 
is reached at 3:30 p. m. 

On the return trip, the departure from Angora is at 8:30 
a. m., the plane arriving at Constantinople at 11:30 a. m 
and leaving at noon for Bucharest which is reached at 4 p. m. 
On the trip from Bucharest to Prague there is no change in 
the time table in force. The hours of departure and arrival 
for the Bucharest-Angora trip are shown in accordance with 
Eastern European time, one hour later for Turkey and one 
hour earlier for Czechoslavakia. Between Bucharest and Con- 
stantinople, the trips are made daily except Sunday, but 
between Constantinople and Angora the service is only three 
times a week. 


New Supercharger 


A supercharger designed for altitudes up to 35,000 ft. was 
recently supplied to the Army Air Service by the General 
Electric Co. This firm recently received an order from the 
Air Service for fifteen turbine-superchargers which will be 
used on Liberty engined ships. 

These superchargers are essentially similar to seventy pre- 
viously supplied, and the satisfactory operation has lead to 
the re-order. The superchargers are rated type T, single 
stage, 1100 cu. ft. inlet air delivered per minute, 12 Ib./sq. in. 
pressure, 20,000 r.p.m. At an altitude of 20,000 ft. with the 
engine runnning at full throttle the carburetors are supplied 
with air at sea level density. 

At lower altitudes, or at a reduced engine speed, the amount 
of supercharging is regulated by a waste gate in the exhaust 
manifold. By opening or closing this gate the exhaust gases 
ean either be directed against the turbine wheel, or allowed 
to escape to the atmosphere. 

All American records have been made with planes equipped 
with General Electric superchargers. 


Aerial Photographs for Lighthouse Service 


Aerial photographs, taken by an Army plane, were used by 
the U. S. Lighthouse Service to decide on the proposed e& 
tablishment of a light on Kaula Rock, which lies about 20 mi. 
S.W. of the westernmost of the Hawaiian Islands. This rock 
is difficult of access by landing from a boat. 


N.Y.U. Aero Engineering Course 


Special registration for the course in Aeronautical Er 
gineering E-60, Elements of Aerodynamics and Airplane 
Design, will be held on Monday evening, Nov. 17, at 6:0 
p. m., in Room 1002, at the Washington Square Building of 
New York University, 32 Waverly Place, New York City. 





RESULTS OF THE WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE BALLOON RACE 


Name of Palloon Pilot Aide 
“Detroit” H. V. Thaden W. A. Morton 
“Washington Court House” J. A. Boettner Porter Collins 


W. T. Van Orman W. K. Wollam 


“Goodyear” 


Starting Landing P 
Time Time Landing my 
(CT) (CT) Place (os 

4.25 p.m 5.25 a. m Gondola, Va. 9265 
4.35 p. m. 5.20 a. m Summerhille, Pa. br 
4.12 p, m. 8.15 p.m Parkersburg, W. Va. 1 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 
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Zaceenerecee 


U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 


Army Air Orders 


First Lieut. Walter Frederick Sutter, A.S.O.R.C., Elizabeth, 
N. J., to active duty Langley Field, reverting to inactive 
status June 30, 1925. 

Sere. Charles L. Dwyer, Conn. Nat. Guard, Hartford, 
transterred to Air Service, Bolling Field. 

See. Lieuts. Willard W. Van Allen and Harry A. G. Hop- 
mann, .\. S., Brooks Field, relieved from active duty to pro- 
ceed to their homes. 

Spec. Orders No. 204, amended to relieve Capt. Theodore 
Barthen, A. S. Off. Res. Corps, from duty to enable him to 
arrive home Oet. 10. 

First Lieut. Harold D. Smith, A.S., Langley Field, to Fort 
Leavenworth. 

Maj. Walter R. Weaver, A.S., designated officer in charge 
Ind. War Plans See., Middletown A. Int. Dep. 

Spee. Orders 222, assigning First Lieut. Milo N. Clark, 
AS., to Kelly Field, upon completion of foreign service, 
revoked. 

Capts. George Hume Peabody and Earl Larue Naiden, 
A.S., promoted to rank of majors. 

Each of following officers A. S. from duty at station speci- 
fied, to Chanute Field: First Lieuts. William L. Wheeler, 
Kelly Field, Hobart R. Yeager, Selfridge Field, Frank W. 
Seifert, Rockwell Air Int. Dep., Sec. Lieut. John G. Salsman, 
Seott Field. 

First Lieut. Frank M. Paul, A.S., Chanute Field, to Air 
Service Tech. School, that station. 

Capt. Harold Eastman Weeks, A. S. Off. Res. Corps, 
Brooklyn, to active duty Washington, for training, reverting 
to inactive status November 3rd. 

Spee. Orders 202, relating to Capt. John Robert Irwin, 
A. §. Off. Res. Corps, revoked. 

Spec. Orders 222, assigning Capt. Richard J. Kirkpatrick, 
A. S., to duty Langley Field, upon completion of tour of 
foreign service, revoked. 
mg Harold Geiger, A.S., Berlin, Germany, to Langley 

ield. 

First Lieut. Westside T. Larson, A.S., Kelly Field, to New 
York City, sailing Jan. 8 on transport for Canal Zone. 

See. Lieut. John F. McBlain, A.S., Fort Sill, to San Fran- 
eiseo, sailing on transport Feb. 18 for Honolulu. 

Maj. Osear Westover, A.S., designated Commandant A. S. 
Tact. School, Langley Field. 

Lieut. Col. Harry Graham, A.S., relieved as Commandant 
A. S. Tact. School, Langley Field. 

First Lieut. Clayton L. Bissell, A.S., Ch. A. S. Washington, 
to Langley Field. 

First Lieut. Burdette Shields Wright, A.S., promoted to 
grade of captain. 

Master Serg. Drue C. Wilkes, A. S. Tech. School, Chanute 
Field, retired. 

First Lieut. Albert F. Hebbard, A.S., Balloon & Air Sch., 
to Commanding Officer, Seott Field. 

. Maj. Herbert A. Dargue, A.S., Washington, designated as 
taison officer of A. S., Army War College. 

Maj. Walter G. Kilner, A.S., relieved as liaison officer of 
A.S., A rmy War College. 

Pe Lieut. Charles Aloysius Hennessey, A.S., Kelly Field, 
nsterred to Field Art., Fort Sam Houston. 


Loening Air Yacht Breaks Record 


anne air yacht at Langley Field, Va., made a new 

plane speed record on Oct. 18, maintaining a speed of 90 
a 500 km. course in a heavy fog. Maj. Gen. 
atrick, Chief of Air Service, authorized the com- 


mi./hr. over 
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manding officer at Langley Field, Va., to permit Lts. V. E. 
Bertrandias and G. C. McDonald to make an attempt to lower 
the 500 and 1000 km. seaplane records, which, in mileage 
terms, is 310.6 mi. and 621.3 mi. respectively. The present 
record for 500 km. is 73.4 mi./hr. and was made by Lts. 
F. M. Wead and J. D. Price, both of the Navy, on July 22, 
1924. The 1000 km. course will be flown soon. 

The Loening air yacht was equipped with dual controls 
which enabled the pilots to relieve each other during the 
flight. The plane was powered with a standard Liberty motor, 
and carried 185 gal. of gasoline. 

In an effort to break these two records, on July 10, the 
two Army fliers were forced to land on account of motor 
trouble. Up to this time, however, they had maintained a 
speed which was 35 mi./hr. greater than that required to 
lower the record. 


The Flying Doctor 


Recently, Lieut. George H. Burgess, stationed at Kindley 
Field, Fort Mills, P. I., flew to Grande Island with Captain 
Keeler, Medical Corps, to attend Lieutenant Thompson of the 
Coast Artillery Corps, who was sick at Fort Wint. Lieuten- 
ant Thompson was on duty as caretaker and became seriously 
ill, due to a gathering in each ear. No other officers are 
stationed at Fort Wint and no doctors could be obtained from 
Olongapo. Due to the extreme roughness of the water, a ship 
could not be launched from the hangars. Luckily, a ship was 
in the balloon hangar on the south side of Corregidor Island. 
This ship was launched and, although a typhoon was threaten- 
ing, the flight was accomplished. 

Licutcnant Burgess reports that going and returning he 
was foreed to fly through heavy rain storms which were so 
black that he could not see the nose of his ship. It was in- 
tended to bring Lieutenant Thompson back to Corregidor by 
plane, but on arrival at Fort Wint it was found that he was 
in a dangerous condition, and Captain Keeler immediately 
operated. Lieutenant Burgess returned alone through rain 
and wind, arriving after dark. He states that at times he 
could not see the coast line. No doubt this trip saved 
Lieutenant Thompson’s life, as it was the only means possible 
of getting medical attention at once. Under ordinary boat 
conditions a day would have been lost, due to the heavy seas. 
It required about 45 min. to make the trip by plane. Had a 
foreed landing occurred, the pilot and passenger would have 
had a slim chance of escaping in such rough seas. The Com- 
manding General, Philippine Department, was greatly pleased 
and expressed his appreciation both personally and officially 
regarding this feat. 


Flying Over Cities Regulated 


The Secretary of War upon recommendation of the Chief 
of Air Service, has directed the following memorandum to 
Commanding Generals of all Corps Areas, Department Com- 
manders and to the Commanding General, District of Wash- 
ington : 

“No flying will be done over cities at an altitude lower 
than that which will permit gliding to landing beyond limits 
of city; no flying will be done at any altitude over or in 
vicinity of stadiums, ball parks, fairgrounds, etc.” 


Macready’s Record Authenticated 


The Bureau of Standards has just completed the checking 
of the records made by Lt. John A. Macready, A.S., in the 
Barling Bomber, Oct. 2, 1924, on which date he carried a 
load of 1500 kg. to an altitude of 16,250 ft. This is a new 
record for altitude with this weight. The flight was made 
while the International Air Races were in progress and was 
witnessed by many thousands of people. 
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Naval Air Orders 


Ens. John P. Cady, det. U.S.S. Wright; to temp. duty 
under instr. Edgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md. 

Ens. Daniel W. Harrigan, det. U.S.S. Bainbridge; to temp. 
duty under instr., Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. Comdr. Sydney M. Kraus, to duty Nav. Air Sta., Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

Lieut. Frank W. Wead, det. Bu. of Aero., Navy Dept.; to 
Aircraft Sqd., Battle Fit. involving flying. 

Lieut. Robert T. Whitten, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla.; to temp. duty under instr. in chemical warfare, Edge- 
wood, Md. 

Lieut. John C. Williams, det. Nav. Aircraft Factory, Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; to U.S.S. Marblehead, involving 
flying. 

Lt. (jg) Norton I. Booker, det. Naval Aircraft Factory, 
Phila., Pa.; to U.S.S. Marblehead, involving flying. 

Lt. (jg) Llewellyn J. Johns, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla.; to temp. duty under instr. in chemical warfare, Edge- 


wood, Md. 
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Ens. Robert H. Smith, on Oct. 31, 1924, det. Nav. Air Sta 
Pensacola, Fla.; to U.S.S. Gilmer. ’ 

Lt. (jg) Buell F. Brandt, Lt. (jg) John F. Crowe, Lt. (jg) 
Fred H. W. Jackson, Lt. (jg) John F. Rees, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Lt. (jg) Merrill F. Sproul, ors. Oct. 8, 1924, revoked; to 
continue duty Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. (jg) Arnold E. True, Lt. (jg) Robert G. Willis, det, 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola; to Rec. Bks., Hampton Rds., Va, 

Ens. Tom. B. Hill, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to 
U.S.S. Nevada. 

Ens. Gus. R. Barner, Wiley N. Hand, Vernon Huber 
Walter P. Ramsey, Henry L. Shenier, Valvin R. Sinclair 
Alfred R. Taylor, Frank R. Walker, Ralph H. Wishard, det. 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Langley. 


Naval Aircraft Frequency 


The Navy aircraft frequency, which was 591 kilocycles (507 
meters), has been changed, pursuant to the recommendations 
of the Second National Radio Conference to 445 kilocyeles 
(674 meters). ; 





MISSOURI 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 


Standard J-r’s in carload lots or flyaways, Jennies, Canucks, 
Motors, Supplies, Parts. Everything for the Aviator. 


MARSHALL, MO. 








CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Comnlete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 


MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Airplanes. Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 











CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photugraphy, Passenger Carryinz, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 











ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. 


Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 


2856 Broadway Chicago 








ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 
Field. Chicago, Ill. write for Bookiet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 








ILLINOIS 


instructions by the 
All size ships and motors 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 
hour. Ex Air Mail Pilots 
All year flying. 


Flying as in- 


structors. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Flying Field, Checkerboard Field, Maywood, 
Telephone 


Illinois 


Maywood 1963 (Suburb of Chicago) 





NEW YORE 
Curtiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields-—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo- 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Machines presented to students who take flying course. 
WRITE FoR BOOKLET 








NEW YORE 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster——Instructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 








OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 
Flying School for students in Aviation. “Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 


Passenzer Rides .STOW AVIATION FIELD Hangars 
po ae Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 

PI ‘ “we Car line, 6 mi. northeast 
10tography Rt. 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 











ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 





OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 











KANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 








MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 








OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bidg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 











PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 












TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 
City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 
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Publisher’s News Letter 


The Baltimore Seaplane Races have demon- 
strated that races over water have as great if not 
a greater charm than land events. The absence of 
obstructions to the view and the natural beauty of 
water surroundings give this kind of a meet a great 
advantage over the dusty flying field. Add to 
these, the thorough hospitality of a Southern city 
and the impression created at Baltimore will be 
clear. Everyone appeared to be having the best 
of good times and enjoying both the local as well 
as naval courtesies. 


% ~ + * 


The seaplane races, like all air races were in- 
teresting because of the records being established 
and the performances of different types. The 
stunts and acrobatics amused the crowd, but were 
an old story to many of the visitors who had seen 
them many times before. Some new form of air 
races will have to be created so that the onlookers 
can get a better idea of the competitive spirit. 
Bettering records does not afford the _ thrills 
necessary to keep crowds on edge. The Navy as 
usual showed how it can manage affairs of this 
kind with a minimum amount of inconvenience to 
the spectators. The greatest credit is due, also, 
for the refusal to fly the race without competitors 
just to get another leg on the cup. It was true 
sportsmanship to withdraw the American entries 
until foreign competition could be had. 


* % *% * 


Charles Grey of The Aeroplane of London has 
returned to his Piccadilly office after a four weeks’ 
visit to the United States. He has not only en- 
joyed his stay here but has given pleasure to 
everyone he met by his delightful manner—not to 
say mannerisms. His contributions to AVIATION 
have been a real treat, for they have let us see 
how we appear to a very well informed friend. 

Although some of Mr. Grey’s ideas are not 
those held by AVIATION, there is no doubt in 
anyone’s mind of his ability to state his case not 
only clearly but with the most amusing quips. We 
are informed by him that his contributions will 
not stop with his departure, but that our readers 
may continue to enjoy them for many issues in the 
future. It may also interest our readers to know 
that through a very fortunate arrangement a series 
of articles by Mr. Grey will appear in the Hearst 





newspapers throughout the country. These in- 
formative accounts of aeronautical progress 
throughout the world will be helpful in creating 
an intelligent point of view among a vast number 
of readers. 


* + + * 


And now, just a bit of advertising for Mr. 
Grey’s paper. Commencing with the issue of 
Oct. 15, The Aeroplane will contain every week 
an article on Mr. Grey’s impressions of aviation 
in the United States. That these will be of the 
greatest interest everyone is certain. Much will 
be written there that would not be tactful in a 
paper, whose editorial guest he has been. For 
those who wish to keep informed about Bnitish 
aviation we give the London address of The 
Aeroplane, 175 Piccadilly, London, so that 


orders may be sent for subscriptions. 
a ee -*@ 


From November forward AVIATION will de- 
vote a great deal of attention to a National Avia- 
tion Policy, particularly as it is concerned with 
appropriations and a reorganization of the gov- 
ernment’s air activities. That some new policy will 
come out of the seething of government officials in 
Washington is very apparent. AVIATION will try 
to interpret each move as it transpires. 

During this period of discussion AVIATION 
hopes that it may receive from more readers their 
views on national policies affecting aviation. 
Letters concerning the national regulation of aero- 
nautics giving opinions with reasons will be very 
helpful. The Winslow Bill will be introduced 
soon after Congress assembles and those who wish 
to express their views pro and con should do so at 
this time or refrain from complaint afterwards. 
Before a Bill is introduced changes are easily 
effected. Afterwards, in Committee, it is more 
difficult. The Independent Air Force is also to 
have another “‘open season” in Congress. We 
would be glad to know just how many of our 
readers favor creating an air force independent of 
the Army and Navy and how many are opposed. 
Please give your reasons. Look over the Suggested 
National Air Policy and see if you agree or dis- 
agree with the plan. By having frank and open 
discussion in its columns AVIATION is serving its 
readers best. By contributing to the discussion you 
are helping to create intelligent viewpoints—L.D.G. 
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A Suggested National Air Policy 


That a National Aviation Policy is needed by the United States is obvious. To get sucha 
policy in concrete form AVIATION requested several thoughtful friends of aeronautical progress to 
make suggestive and constructive recommendations. Some of them are given below and will be 
printed each week with additions, omissions and such other changes as appear to be helpful toward 
the formulation of a sound national air policy. Readers of AVIATION and others can render no 
greater service to the cause of aeronautical progress than contributing their comments and 
suggestions. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


A continuing program of aircraft development both governmental and commercial. 

A civilian, charged with championing a national air policy, is needed in the Government. *Cabinet 

Aircraft committees in the House and Senate to hold aircraft hearings where civilians as well as government 
ofhcials can express their opinions. *composed of fliers. 

A- detailed aircraft budget for all Governmental Departments, and an annual statement of all expenditures, 
An experienced staff of flying officers at the head of all governmental air defense services. 

Coordination of all procurement and experimental aircraft work of the government under one agency. 
*Co-ordination of the aircraft experimental development of the government leaving procurement to the various 
branches themselves. 

Limitation of government manufacture to repair of aircraft and specialized work that cannot be done by private 
firms. *No limitation on experimental construction. 

The elimination of the duplication of aerial functions and facilities by government departments. 

A country wide Air Mail system of trunk lines connecting the principal cities of the country. *Retirement law 
for air mail pilots. 

Establishment of a National Airway System through cooperation of the Federal Government with States and 
Cities. *A landing field in every large city. 

A national aircraft law that will regulate aviation, administered by practical pilots and experienced aeronautical 
engineers. *and federal air police. 

Membership of the United States in the International Convention for Air Navigation. 

*Increased governmental appropriations for aerial development. 

* Encouragement of aviation rather than subsidy. 


COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT OPERATION. 


Creation of commercial air lines by private enterprise or government subsidy. 
Encouragement of participation by private companies in aircraft races and competitions. 
Encouragement of the training of pilots by civilian schools. 

Creating an Esprit de Corps among flying men all over the country by frequent gatherings at aviation meets. 

* Encouragement of safe and sane flying. 

*A continuing organization, including representatives of all important points of view in aeronautics, for the 
discussion of standards for aeronautics where standardization is desirable. 


INDUSTRIAL AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. 


Recognition that a sound aeronautical industry is a prime necessity of our National Defense. 

An active industrial association that will coordinate the aircraft industry and defend it from attack. 
Encouragement of the designing of new types of aircraft by manufacturers by allowing them to retain their 
proprietory rights. 

Concentration of manufacturing firms on specialized types of army and navy aircraft. *When production de- 
mands are heavy. 

Encouragement of research by constructors, universities and other agencies as well as by the government. 
Encouragement of an annual design competition for commercial aircraft. 


CIVILIAN. 


A national aeronautical organization composed of public spirited citizens that will take a strong position of 
leadership on national aeronautical policy. *Unification of all aeronautical organizations into one national as- 
sociation with chapters in all cities and towns. 

An Annual Aviation Week during which the country will think of aerial progress. *52 such weeks. 

The formation of local aero clubs by fliers for the purpose of stimulating flying in all localities. 

Encouraging the public to fly and patronize the air mail and transport facilities. 

*The encouragement of gliding and soaring contests, especially interscholastic. 


*Suggested changes. 
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CAIPCEC fr Service Directory 


WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES ( 








TURN INDICATOR 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
44) STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 





BELLANCA 


6 Seater with 90 hp. OX5 
8 Seater with Hispano 
COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
FARMINGDALE, L. L., N. Y. 








EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 


Best Acetate or Nitrate Dope, gal., $2.50. Resistal Goggles, pair, 
$3.00. OX5 Engine, in Fine Shape, $125.00. Spark Plugs, each, 
$.25. Spar Varnish, gal., $5.00. HO Light Motor, 12-15 hp., 36 
Ibs, Price Reduced to $375.00. Blueprint of 75 m.p.h. Aerodrive 
Sled, $.50. Aerodrive Sled Complete, $495.00. Spruce, Steel, 
Aluminum, Plywood. 


Ostergaard Aircraft 


State Specific Needs 
4269 N. Narragansett, Chicago 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from field of G. S. Ireland 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 








—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 


—Ajir Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 
Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 
HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 


in original crates 


AND MF BOATS 
$600.00 


GULF COAST AIRLINE 
515 Whitney-Central Bldg. New Orleans, La. 











New MF Boat Wanted, lowest cash price, or will 
arrange trade. Hispano guaranteed with all necessary 
equipment for installing in MF boat. Propeller all 
water lined, etc. 


H. A. PATTERSON 


7 EAST «2nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





We Carry a Large Stock of New and Used Airplanes, Motors and 
Supplies, and have on hand New JN4D’s in criginal crates at 
$1,250; Used JN4D’s in excellent condition all ready to take off, 
$750; OX5 Hammondsports complete, crated, $300; Canuck Uppers 
$50; New 26 x 4 Wheels $4.50; New 26 x 4 Casings $4.50; 
Slightly Used Casings $3; New Tubes $2; Altimeters, all makes, $6; 
Tachometers, all makes, $6; New JN4D Landing Gears, complete, 
$60; Copper Tipped Toothpick Propellers, $18; New JN4D Cowling, 
right $13, left $12; New Spark Plugs 25c, or in dozen lots $2.40; 
Sterling Silver Bar Pin with safety catch $1. Prompt service on 
orders. WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa 








New SEAGULLS $2600.00, New K6 ORIOLES $2200.00, New 
JN4Ds $1000.00, STANDARD without motor $600.00, Used 
STANDARD K6 three-seater $1500.00, Used JN4Ds $400.00 and 
up, Used OX5 motors $50.00 and up, New OX5 motors $175.00, 
Used K6 motors $250.00 and up, New K6 motors $1000.00. 


Before purchasing spure parts get our prices. 


G. S. IRELAND 


CURTISS FLYING FIELD GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 





MATTHEW B. SELLERS 
Consulling Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








FIVE PASSENGER BREGUETS 


With Renault or Liberty Motors. Landing speed 32 miles per 
hour; hich speed 118; useful load 1250 Ibs.; ceiling with load, 
22,000 ft.; gas consumption, 15 gallons per hr. high lift wings; 
duraluminum construction throughout. Best performing ship ever 
known Prices $3.800.00 to $6,250. oo. Extra motor and parts. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 
a 10-818 Desplaines Avenue 
FOREST PARK ILLINOIS (Suburb of Chicago) 


ee 





Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 

Standard Ji—OXs, OXX6, and IIispano 150 motored, $750.. 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 

Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OXs5 and OXX6. 

Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4. 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 

Price List on Request 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





——_———— 





Aircraft Engine Design and Development 


GLENN D. ANGLE 


Consulting Engineer 


5-151 General Motors Building, 


Detroit, Michigan 


ee 











Airplanes, Flying Boats, Motors and Supplies. Parts for JN4D 
Canuck, J-1 Standard, OX5, OXX6 Hispano and Liberty. Fire 
works :—Spectacular Night Plane Display $48.; Flash Bombs, good 
for day or night $4.; Flag Bombs $3.75; huge Smoke Trail $3.50. 
Non-shatterable Goggles:—-NAK Wide-vision $4.85 or Jumbo $3.50. 
New 25 x 4 Cord Casing $4.; Slightly Used Casing $3.; Moderately 
Used $2.; New Tubes $2.; Altimeter $5. JN4D or J-1 Gas Tank 
Gauge $5.; Rotary Map Case—Rotate as Trip Progresses $3.50. 
JN4D Gas Tank with Gauge $15. Special:—150 H.P. Hispano 
Motored 3-place Standard, fair shape, $1050. 


716 West Superior FLOYD J. LOGAN Cleveland, Ohio 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 
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EVENING COURSE IN AERODYNAMICS 
AND AIRPLANE DESIGN 


A course of 15 lectures and application classes will be 
delivered by Associate Professor Alexander Klemin, be- 
ginning on Nov. 19, at the Washington Square Division of 
New York University. For particulars apply: Director of 
Evening Division, Engineering Section, New York Uni- 
versity, University Heights, New York City. 





WANTED: A number of 20 x 4 tires and 


tubes. Kindly communicate with 
THE LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








LIBERTY “12” AVIATION ENGINE PARTS 


ASSEMBLIES, SPECIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
TOOLS ARE CARRIED IN OUR STOCK 
ROOMS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A, 








EDWARD P. WARNER 


Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
and 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 


Mass. Institute of Technology 
Cambridge. Mass. 








AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 
RICHARD F. HARDIN 
2711 Third St., Santa Monica, Cal. 


EXPERT CONSULTANT 


on 


Design, Construction and Production Problems 

















| 
| 
| 








Loening ‘Aeronautical Engineering Corporation 
31st Street and East River, New York City 








ORIGINATORS OF AIRPLANES OF ADVANCED DESIGN 





Contractors to: 


Air Service, U. S. Army; 


Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; 
Air Mail Service, U. S. Post Office Department 


























1922: 





used all over the world 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 
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y, 4 ‘strut radiator 
*horizontal radiator 













































on more than 10,000 aircraft 


Fitted to the winners of the following events: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1920, 1921, 
Pulitzer Trophy, 1921; Circuit of Brescia; London Aerial Derby, 1922, 1923; the British 
Speed Record; Grand Cup of Italy, 1921. 1922; Lamblin Cup, 1923, 1924; Zenith Cup, 1923, 
1924; Olympic Games Cup, Antwerp; Morane Challenge; Grand Prize of the Aero Club de I’ Ouest 
(France).; Grand Prize for Transport Planes (France), 1923, 1924; World Duration Record ; 
World Speed over Distance Records (Airplanes and Seaplanes); World Altitude Record. 


For particulars apply to 
36, BOULEVARD BOURDON, 
NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE, 
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That you can use now 


Airplanes and make money with 








ESSN EEA TTR EFI AAG, APO $1300.00 
| Curtiss JN4D used excellent condition ...................:6ccceeeee cess eee ees 800.00 
| Curtiss 3 pass. semi-cabin OX5 motor used one season ..........0000000ee- 850.00 
Curtiss 3 pass. semi-cabin OX X6 motor 3000 feet in 10 min. with full load 
I aa Rn CG coche sdadlaad taba cumnig lens iiatsntnts 1650.00 
Laird Swallow 3 pass. OX5 motor in excellent condition ................ 900.00 
1924 Lincoln Standard 5 pass. in excellent condition .................... 2750.00 
Mi NN ig i ccs nce pacsnerocenddumnsnecanubadenscennas 1500.00 
COIR Pe III oon ache nha tnsacs cicnercdimmapescadcnssednwss 850.00 
These planes are priced for immediate sale and are subject to change in price without 
notice. A 25% deposit will hold any of these planes 30 days. These planes can be 


inspected at our Dayton Field. 


: JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


| DAYTON, OHIO 


| Largest Dealers in Aeronautical Equipment in the Country. Write for our Latest Issue 
| of Special Price Lists Stating What You Are Chiefly Interested In. 

















| g “The Story of Flying’ 
THE AIRCRAFT YEAR BOOK 1924 


Published by 
THE AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Last year was the most significant year in aeronautics. It marked the coming of the age of aviation. It 
saw the definite beginning of the change of flying from military to commercial. It saw the bringing to the 
United States of 33 out of 42 world records. 


| The Aircraft Year Book 1924 has 


| 150 pages of text covering aeronautics, military and commercial, in every country of the world. 

40 pages of aircraft and engine drawings showing technical progress during 1923. 

50 pages of photographs of important aeronautical events or illustrating the progress of aerial photograhy. 

150 pages of reference data, statistics, reports, etc., covering commercial and governmental aviation throughout the 
world. 





a, 


| Every person interested commercially or patnotically should have a copy. 
» | Every member of the National Aeronautic Association should have a copy as his reference book. The 
volume will contain much information of vital interest to the N.A.A. 
Every member of the Army, Navy and Postal Air Services needs a copy. 
| As the edition is limited, your order should be placed at once. 





ps en ee hs et Oy ee 2 Sei Se I ee a ee 
GARDNER PUBLISHING ComPANY, INc. 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $5.25 (check, money order, draft). Please send me postpaid (U. S.) one copy 1924 Aircraft 


Year Book. 





Coeceereeeseseeeeseereteeoeresreet esos eseseeeeeener eves 


eeoeeeeseeeeeereeeeseseeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeereeeeeeee 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 























FOR SALE: Six aeromarine model 40 flying boats legs 
props and radiators in original crates, $650.00 each and 
three OXX6 motors, brand new at $250.00 each. Will sell 
lot at $4500.00, F.O.B. Newport News, Va., also spare parts 
for JN4 planes. Phillips The Oil Man, Inc., Newport News 
Boat Harbor, Newport News, Va. 








Stub tooth gears for ‘Liberty Motors. New, of the latest 
type, $75.00 a complete set. Immediate delivery from stock. 
Box 302, AVIATION 


FOR SALE: New Packard Liberty, low compression or 
Navy tyye with Government acceptance tags. No bargain, 


but at a saving of several hundred dollars under market 
price. Motor can be changed to high compression if desired, 


All inquiries should be referred to: Curtiss Aeroplane Ex- 


port Corporation, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


Model A Hispano Standard $850.00; Standard Airplane, 
less motor, $290.00; New JN4D Curtiss $700.00. J. Warren 
Smith, 182 North Sandusky Street, Delaware, Ohio. 


TRADE: Boeing Seaplane A-1 condition 100 hp. Hall 
Seott for Standard. Wanted: Standard Fuselage. For Sale: 
2 passenger Canuck $650.00. For Sale: Motors: One C6 Cur- 
tiss, good shape, $600.00; one Hall Scott, 100 hp., $250.00; 
One Mercedes 160 hp., $450.00. Will trade motor for Stand- 
ard. A. J. Hartman, 1128 Doemland St., Burlington, Iowa. 


FOR SALE: Five Passenger Standard Renault, Salmson, 
Ansaldo motors; OX5, used, fine condition, $95.00. Three 
place Jennie. H. H. Emrick, 6 Dale Apartments, Neal & 
Main Streets, Dayton, Ohio. 





MF Flying Boat with OXX6 motor, both in excellent. eon- 
dition, 2 panels, extra propeller, $600.00. S. B. Morgan, 
Naval Air Station, Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THE LONG ARM OF ADVERTISING 


E ARE GLAD TO TELL YOU THAT WE HAVE 
D SPLENDID RESULTS FROM OUR ADS IN 
VIATION. WE ALSO WANT TO THANK 
U FOR YOUR PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTEN- 
IN IN THE PAST TO OUR ADS.” 


4 
1A 
A 
YO 
TIC 


This from a dealer in aviation material and supplies in 
California whose regular classified advertisements in 
AVIATION (published in New York) extends his 
market to the entire United States. The continued 
growth of AVIATION Classified and Aircraft Service 
Directory advertising is the real index to the growth of 
commercial aviation in the UV. S. 


AVIATION ADS will do the same for you 


Write for Information 


Largest Stock of Aircraft 
on Pacific Coast 


Jennies, Orioles, Sea Gull. Jennie Fuse- 
lages. Slightly used Jennies, excellent 
condition, $750.00. 


C. O. PREST 
Arlington, Riverside County, California 


— 
—e 
. 
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Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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ing in rubber for the airplane 


irghips and Balloons of every type and size 


OME day, doubtless, aviation will 

afford a profitable, extensive 
field for the sale of Goodyear Aero- 
nautical Products. 


That time will find Goodyear ready 
to provide everything in rubber for 
aircraft, at prices returning a fair 
margin and in keeping with quantity 
production. 


But, now, Goodyear seeks experience 
rather than profit, realizing that 
aviation cannot advance unless 
related industries are capable of giv- 
ing full, sincere assistance. 


Whatever Goodyear may have done 
so far to speed the progress of avia- 
tion has been returned in knowledge 
of how to make better aircraft 
equipment and in the confidence of 
designers, builders and pilots. 


The GOODY EAR-ZEPPELIN CORPORATION, 
a subsidiary of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, holds the U. 8. patent and manufacturing 
rights of Luftschiffbau-Zeppelin, and is ready to 
build Zeppelin airships of advanced type for any re- 
quirement of commercial service or national defense 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
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A Triumph of Endurance 


N Friday, October 3rd, seven Army 

planes raced at Dayton, Ohio. The 
race was won by a Martin Bomber more 
than six years old. Before it came to 
the racing field this Martin Bomber had 
traveled over 350,000 air miles—more 
than 14 times the distance around the 
world. 


This same plane was the winner in the 
same event last year and scored second 
place in the Detroit race the year before 
last. This is a remarkable record for 
dependability. 


To those interested in the future possi- 
bilities of the commercial plane we shall 
be glad to supply detailed information 
concerning Martin planes showing how 
this unrivaled dependability has been 
achieved. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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At Dayton 








At Wichita 
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THE NEW SWALLOW, 3- 


NEW SWALLOW VICTORIES 


First in the Efficiency Event of the Aviation Town and Country Club of Detroit Trophy 


“This victory was fully deserved and may be regarded as a public consecretion of the wonderful flying and load carry- 
ing qualities of this handsome ship * * * * * The take off flying and landing of the New Swallow mark an immense 
improvement over the OX5 engined, converted war designs—and a good many newer and more heavily engined ships. 

* * Tt was truly a revelation to see how thoroughly the dangerous tricks so common to many airplanes can be 
eliminated by a clever designer.” (AVIATION, October 13) 





‘E, OX5 COMMERCIAL SHIP 


First in both the “On to Wichita Race’ and the Free-for-All Race for the Innes Trophy 


SWALLOW AIRPLANE MFG. COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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DOPES 


PIGMENTED DOPES 
VARNISHES ENAMELS 
>ATFANINE 
MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 


Speed cal Efficiency 
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THE HIGHEST GRADE OF NEW 


FLYING BOATS 
OF HS2L TYPE ON THE MARKET 


with or without ‘power plant, completely assembled ready 
for flight, or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our 
Baltimore warehouse 
-—Guaranteed 100% Complete 
For purchaser of unassembled boats, liberal space for 
assembly will be allowed free of charge 
TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 
Write Department E 
or 
come down and look them over 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INC. 


BOX 104, STATION F BALTIMORE, MD. 























A few early volumes of 


AVIATION 


for sale at a reduced price 


for a limited time only. 





E have a limited number of 

unbound volumes covering the 
period from August 1, 1916, to 
date, containing in every issue aero- 
nautical engineering information of 
fundamental value. These volumes 
comprise a complete record of the 
science of aviation during the 
period of the great development of 
aerial warfare. 





Send for prices immediately as 
this offer is for a limited time only 





GARDNER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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“THE BEST INVESTMENT” 


The opinions of the readers of AVIATION are its best advertisement. 
Read what one of them says in a recent letter to the publisher : 


| take great pleasure in forwarding herewith my check to cover my subscription 


to AVIATION for the ensuing year. I consider this THE BEST IN- 
| VESTMENT THAT I MAKE. 


| The articles that you have published in recent months under the heading of 
“Light Planes and Gliders’’ have been intensely interesting. 


AVIATION is giving its readers what they want. Week by week the real 


enna information and news of flyinz, written by aeronautical engineers and 
| iers. 


; Detailed descriptions and photographs of the latest machines which appear 
| in no other publication. 


| Four Dollars for a year’s subscription with our guarantee, backed by thousands of readers who form 


€ aeronautical backbone of these United States, that the small investment will pay real dividends in in- 
| formation you need and can use to advantage. 
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HROUGH the entire history 

of aviation over a period of 
20 years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, ie its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement— 
the art of flying—continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 


WRIGHT 
AIRCRAFT | 


“*The Identification 
of Incomparable 
Service’’ 



































